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Price 3d, 





TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIR MASTERS, &c. 





Unreserved Sale by order of the Executors of Mr. JOSEPH 
SURMAN, deceased, Founder and for many years Conductor 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

LARGE AND IMPORTANT STOCK OF PRINTED MUSIC, 

together with the Music Plates and —— attaching to the 

same, including the most complete and perfect editions extant 
of the GREAT MASTERS, Compri sing 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH, ISRAEL IN 
EGYPT 


’ 
ACIS AND GALATEA, JUDAS MACCABAUS, JEPHTHA, 
JOSHUA, DETTINGEN TE DEUM, SAMSON, SAUL, 
SOLOMON, DEBORAH, ATHALIAH, BELSHAZZAR, &c. 
HAYDN’S CREATION and STABAT MATER, 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, BEETHOVEN’S MOUNT OF 
OLIVES ; an important Collection of 


ANTHEMS AND CATHEDRAL MUSIC, 
CANTATAS, &c., 

By Sir George J. Elvey, of her Res igs A s Chapel Royal, Windsor ; 

Arnold, Aldrich, Boyce, Battishill, Blow, Croft, Greene, Gaunt- 

lett, Hopkins, Kent, Purcell, Spohr, Webbe, and His late 

Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT 


WESLEY’SIN EXITU and EXULTATE DEO, 
THE LONDON PSALMIST, and many important Works ; 
Including entire sets of Vocal, String, and Wind parts, for 
complete Orchestras, which will ‘be arranged in lots to suit the 

convenience of CHORAL SOCIETI ES, CHOIRS, &c. 


A FEW IMPORTANT OIL PAINTINGS, PORTRAITS OF 
EMINENT MUSICIANS, 
By Str Goprrey Knewisr, and ‘others ; 
life-size Bust of Hanprt, Presentation SNuFF Boxzs, Auto- 
graphs, and Literary Curiosities ; 
Rosewood Cottage a 4 -~ a Fireproof Safe, 


Me. ROBINS ii "SELL te AUCTION, at 
the Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, London, on Weines- 
day, 21st Febru 1872, and following day, the whole of the 
above important ‘orks, which will be on view two days prior 
to the Sale. Catalogues are in course of preparation, and may 
be obtained at No. 9, Exeter Hall, of Messrs. Tippetts and Son, 
Solicitors, 5, Great St. Thomas-Apostle, E.C., and at the 
Auctioneer’s ‘Offices, or will be forwarded post free for 1 stamp, 
on application to Mr. Robins (late Mr. Geo. Robins), 5, Water- 
loo-place, ag -mall, 8. W. (Established in the Piazza, Covent- 
en, 1780.) 





ye AND ART FOR WOMEN.—SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—Mr. ERNST PAUER will 
deliver SIX LECTURES on “ The Clavecin and Pianoforte,” 
commencing Monday, the 5th February, at 2.30 fee For 
Prospectus apply to the Hon. and Rev. F. BYNG, Treasurer, 
atthe Museum. Fee for the Course, 10s. 6d. 


RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL will commence on TUESDAY, Feb. 6th, and 
terminate on MONDAY, Feb. 19th. The full orchestra will 
comprise Members of the Italian Opera, Sacred Harmonic 
Society, Exeter Hall, and the Philharmonic Societies. Princi- 
8: + bolo Violin, Mr. Carrodus ; 2nd Violin, Mr. W. Watson; 
jola, Mr, Burnett ; Vielenoslion Mr. H. Chipp and Mr. E. 
Howell ; Contra Basso, owell; Flute, Mr. Radcliff; 
Oboe, Mr. Barret ; Chetionce, Mr. Mayoock Bassoon, Mr. 
Hutchins ; Cornet, Mr. Howard Reynolds; Horn, Mr. ©. 
Harper 3 Trombone, Mr. wu Le Mr. Hughes ; 
Trumpet, M Harper ; Harp, Mr. A. Lockwood ; Librarian, 
Mr. J. W. a Vocalists wD, ames ‘Lemmens-She D, 
Natalie Carola, Rudersdorff, Sinclair, Cora de Wilhorst, We don, 
Blanche Cole, Rebecca Jewell, Liebhart, Julia Elton, Angéle, 
Alice Fairman, and Drasdil; M.M. Vernon Ri by, Nelson 
Varley, J. H. Pearson, G. Perren, Lewis Thomas, Jules Lefort, 
and ausen. Pianoforte, Mdme. Schumann, Herr W. 
Ganz, and Mr. Kuhe. Chorus of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic 
Society, —_ Master and Bolo Organ, Mr. R. Taylor; Con- 
ductors, = iy eat A ury -_ Mr. Kuhe, The prinoipal 
features Ww: RAR ms from the works of M. Gounod, 
incladin, hie ** Messe Solennelle,” ‘‘Gallia,” and a new work 
com’ expressly for Mr, Kuhe's Festival (the whole selection 
=o = by oa bn Sir Julius ian — io, 
r,” condu ¢ composer; Mr. ur Sulli- 
van’s Incidental Music to shat ’s *t Merchant of Venice,” 
conducted by the composer; W, G. Cusin’s Marc 
“Gideon,” conducted by the oomny r; Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater ;”” Mozart's “Twelfth Mass ;’ Mendeissohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise;” Haydn's ‘ Creation ; ” and Handel's “ Messiah,” 
) any at Messrs, Potts & Co.’ 3, North Street and 
's Road, Brighton, 








Ew AND a PIANOFORTE 


* Flow Flou, ” Masuvka de Balen” sree enereedy Noyer 4 0 
“Coquette” Polka de Salon .... A. Noyer 4 0 
“Chant du Sois” Rév aime amond Wiehler 4 0 

Henry Srzap & Co., St. James’s Pianoforte and 
Music Gallery, 19, Piccadilly, W. 


THE THANKSGIVING HYMN 

“Now THANK WE ALL OUR GOD.” Proper 
oink train fo the ate mere Chapels pane pee, eee 

one wp Ahn r m vouc! 
evous : Bu. THE PRINCE’ OF oF WALES 
“ne BLEW, the music 
Dr. wet AUNTLETT. Price 6d., post 
2s. 6d. ; § 36 popies, 4s. oe, ‘ORDS 
handsomel printed, thick toned 
, 24, Notting hill 








ace; and Lousdale, 26, Old Bond.-street. 





TITO MATTEIDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


=~ 


ecoooooocoeocoosceoeoocooo@eceooooo: 


Grande Valse. Solo.. eceece 
Ditto. DURE: cwncnn 66.0060cccceses conseese os te 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). ‘Solo 00.00 cc cerecese 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo ...cceeecececeeece 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia), Selo... ° 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Solo...... 


Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ....ssseseseeecsenevens ° 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Solo.. Prereretiy) 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo . o as'ee . 


Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription war ice.) ) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo... 
Etude de Concert. Solo ..........00+ 
Dancing Leaves. Solo ...+..ssseeeseeees 
Mergellina (Barcarole), Solo....sssscesecssscesseveees 
La Harpe(Romanee). Solo .....0..ceseeesees 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo ...... 
La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo ....cccececcccssscevcccseveses 
The Fairy’s Reverie. Solo........... 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). " Solo.. ee 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcr ibed, ) "Solo. ° 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) ist set. Solo » 
é BE 8556 eo 0d 6k 
9/8 Waltz, GRID: «06 06'c0 soccseseas's 
Non 6 ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed. ) ‘flele:. oe ce cece 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed. ) Solo .. 
Marche Orientals (Bottesini). ae Transcribed.) 
Solo .... mS 0 00 99 00-06 6 
Orphee aux Enfers ‘(Divertissement). " Duet oe cece ce cece 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). f010 ssesseesseseeececevecs 
BOA cc cc ccceaces se 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet..., 
Une Perle (Morceau de Salon). Solo .........++. 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ........00..06 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo ....ssseee.s- 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace. ’ (Brilliantly oom 
scribed.) Solo .. -(Just Published) 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). "Bolo 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo. 
Grand Marche Fantastique. ‘Solo coccce 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdile. Marimon, Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Dow Pasquats. Solo. (Just 
Published) 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). ~— by Malle. 
Colombo. Solo .....++. 40 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nia abandonné = * (wang by Mame. 
Trebelli-Bettini). Solo.. 40 
Never more, ‘‘ Non @ ver,” vith "English ‘ad French 
words. Solo ....ssesees cccoce & O 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by ‘Signori “Clabatta e Cara- 
voglia, Solo.... PPITTTTTTTT TTT TTT 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
WOBUR. BOLO ..rcccccccceccccccccscvcccvcccovesesce 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo. 00 cece cccconce 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ....cesecsceveeeveeseseves 
To la Perdei (Romanza), SOlO weessecvsveeesseseeveees 
Tornera (Romanza). SOlO ....secesscsceceenccesceseee 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ...... 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti. " Bolo 
La Pesca (Canzone), Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas, Solo 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo ......++s++. 
ll Farfallane, Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo...,...... 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo.. 
Nienve per Forza (Canzonetta). Sol i, .cccceseeveeees 


a 
So 
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PUBLISHED BY 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE TWOPENCE. 





THE NEW NATIONAL SONG, 


“GOD SAVE THE PRINCE OF WALES.” 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 


GABRIEL DAVIS. 





Choral and other Societies performing this Part-Song can be 
supplied with Copies of the Words gratis for distribution 
among the audience, on — to the Publishers, 


London : Novg110, rem, & Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


“GIDEO oe 
An ®ratorio, 
THE WORDS SELECTED BY 
Tue Rev. F. T. CUSINS, 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
W. G. CUSINS, 
PERFORMED AT THE 
GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

Srerremper 7, 1871. 


Octavo, paper covers, 4s. nett. ; 
6s. nett. 


cloth boards, 





LAMBORN COCK & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond-street ; 
And CRAMER, WOOD & Co. 





NEW SONGS 
By MILES BENNETT, 
“WHILE I BREATHE, I HOPE” 
(DUM SPIRO, SPERO), 
Price 8s. 
Compass from C 9 to E § (ten notes). 

‘The Melody is pleasin ingly varied and expressive, the accom- 
paniment effectively sustaining the voice throughout.”—Chelten- 
ham Looker On, 

Also, this Day, 


“THE KING OF MY HEART IS 
COMING.” 
Song for Mezzo-soprano or Contralto, 
Price 8s. 
Either Song sent post free for 18 stamps. 
London : Cneatan, Woop & Co, ; | ae Lamborn Cock & Co, 





OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. The 
NEW NATIONAL SONG, composed Zz, Bainier 
Ricwarps, 4s, Piano Solo and Duet, 4s. each, The four-part 
Song two stamps (arranged by the composer). 
“The National Hymn of Brinley Richards,”—Times. 
The other accepted National Anth«m."—Daily News. 
“ The most popular anthem of the age."—Musical World, 
‘*Tt has now become a national hymn. ,’—Orchestra. 
“Is a household word.”—Court be ‘press. 
“The well-known homely song.”—Court Circular. 


R. W. T. sees he NEW SONGS and 
8. 


ALLAD 
Troubled, but not Distresned Sacred), 4s. 
The Waking of the Flowers. No. 1inC, No.2 in E flat, 3s, each, 
Speak well of the Absent. 3s, 
isions of Bygone Years, 8s. 
Norah, Sweet Norah (Irish), 8s. 
The Wishing Cap, 4s. 


OTICE. —Mr. W. T.» WRIGHTON’S NEW 
SONGS and Ballads. Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., New 
Peis the) they" are end have bern fe many years ny 
Publishers of Mr, Wrighton's songs and ballads, Catalogues 


pratis and postage free. 
USICAL PRESENTS.—High-class Music for 
students and others. To be had, gratis and postage free, 


a LIST of 400 CLASSICAL WORKS, nd, « great! 
duced prices. Published by Robert Cocks & & Co., eSurling- 
ton-street. 





e STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
ip ay! and enriching the voice, and removing 
gaeae thecat, has maintained Ste bh character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials recei received 
from Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the and 
Statesmen, fully establish its ‘great virtues. No V £ 





Speaker should be without this in invaluable Lozenge. 
bated oa Wises a he ee te dias 
Kingdom. 
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—e Now Ready RECENT WORKS INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE; 
MPHE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and ORLISEED BY AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
ALMANACK, for 1872, containing names and addresses eaaguenp ‘ PRICE ONE SHIL L I N G, 
of the profession and trade, (town and country); List of 4 s¢ HAYES, LYALL PLACE, FATON SQUARE. 
os omme ‘ oe ~ ian — pag 6 yore en ~~ l HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Rupant, Canter & Co., 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. Prt WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
(EAST GRINSTED). Author of “ ‘Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 
ow Read val 1 val » 1 : a 
Tue PROFESSOR’ "SP OC kK ET-BOOK for 1872 “THE 3ONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of IVES OF THE KEMBLES. _ By 
Published under the directi-n of SIR JULIUS BENE- Sermons, Os. ; by pest, Ga. 4d. : _4 PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. 
DICT.—To Professors of Music, and others, this work is} ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other . 


invaluable. Space is allotted to each hour in the day, from 
Sa.m.to 8pm. The dates of the principal musical events 
of 1872 are given. In roan, 88.; Eu-sia leather, 63, 2d. 


Kupaut, Carte & Co., 29, Charing-cross, 8.W 
oie GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 

begs to inform her friends and Pupils that she has re- 
turned to Town, and resumed her teaching.—38, Welbevk- 
atrect, Cavendish-square, W. 


i" ISS BERKY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs Chappe ll, 50, New Be md-atreet, London, W. 


M ISS EDITIL WYNNE will return from 
| Americ a in February. Applications for Concert and 


ther engagements, should be addressed to her residence, 18, 


Jentinck str et, Mancbester equ are, W. 

N ADAME PATEY and Mr. PATEY beg to 
announce that they will return to England, early in 

Vebruary, and can accept engagements after the 7th of that 

month All applications to be made to Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 

6, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W. 


M R. ‘ will return from 

a rica « ie in February. Applications for Concert, 
and other engacements, should be addressed to his residence, 
Seachiey- Villas, Dulwich, London. 


CUMMINGS 


M hk. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AuGusting-Roap, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Rexent- street. 


N R. JOHN: R HODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Vianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr, Jonx Ruopxa, Croypon, 8. 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC 


BY 


W. C. LEVEY. °« 


(Musical Director, Theatre Royal Drury Lane.) 





SONGS. 


JSMERALDA. Three 


4 simplifiedin D, 4s. 
rN.HE MAGIC OF MUSIC. 
Ruesel!, at Drury Lane Theatre. 4s. 


rP.HE KING and the BEGGAR MAID, 


in the Diama, ‘* Rebecca. 3s, 


rP.HE DEAR EMERALD ISLE. 3s. 


Editions, E, F, and 


Sung by Miss 


Sung 


Co== HOME, MY SAILOR BOY. 3s. 
— LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 3s. 


([ HERE IS A SONG. 3s. 
DANCK MUSIC 


Performed by the Orchestra at Drury Lane Theatre, under the 
direction of the Composer, 


4 hee 1 DOLLY VARDEN POLKA. Illustrated. 
—_— WALTZES. Illustrated. 4s. 


( LD ENGLISH DANCE, With Pipe and 


Timbrel. 3s. 


London : Durer & Strewant, 147, Oxford-street, 
New Bond-street. 


CHURCH CONGRESS HYMN, 
Tue LORD BISHOP of LINCOLN’S HYMN 
for UNITY 


* Father of all from land and sea.” 
Written at request. Set to Music in two ways. No.1. Plain 
Congregational Tune. No, 2. For Priest or Precentor as a 
Bolo, with Response for Choir and Congregation. By HENRY 
JOHN GAUNTLEIT. Price 4d., each setting. —London: 
Lonada'e, 25, Old Bond- street, W.; The Church Music Press, 
24, Notilog-hill-te:race, W. 


opposite 


A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
EYELIN'S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
A most de‘icious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a) int 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Brotha, &e, To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manuiacturers, Gxyetty & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle square, KRing’s-cross, Loudon, 
w.c 
Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Bergundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/,, 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 6C/., 80/. ° 
These wines are warraptel genuine 


~ 


Fcclesiastical Verses, 23. 6d. ; 
STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 
HYMNS APPRO!I RIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; hy post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 


THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 


by post, 2s. 9d. 


on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
HYMNS, chiefly Medimval, on the JOYS and 


GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. Gd; by post, 1s. 7d. 


THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2a. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 
NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 


RESQUE, on ew | Croatia, {stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montene ‘gro. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TE¥T EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Sec ripture. 2s, : by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PR IMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 
MARK, S. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
“y > BASIL New and Second dition. 6s.; by post, 
8. 4 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 48. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help).. 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I, Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. "IV. , To end of T rinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERE NCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.3; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with ao Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
——— Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. BE. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had. direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. KE. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Paespyrertanism and Lavineisn. 
Vol IL, On Avasartism, the InpgrenpeEnts, and the Quaxgrs, 
Vol. IU. On Metuovism and Swepenporeians, 
Fach 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romarism 2 Vols. 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 

Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 


Each 4s. 6d. ; 


Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 


Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. Lrona, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. “It formed 
be hasis of Tract 00."—Brilish Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOM on the INCARNA- 
TION, 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4a. 





WORKS BY MIF. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 


THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, Ts. ; by post, 


INCENSE, equeceile to Scripture and Antiquity. 


OSWALD the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 





J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Baton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 








MHE HARVEYS. A Novel. By By 
HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
&c. 2 vols. 


MREGARTHEN HALL. 
JAMES GARLAND. 8 vols. 
WO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. A 
Novel. By MORTIMER COLLINS, Author of “The 
Vivian Romane 6.” 3 vols, 


A Novel. By 


BE BARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL, 








A Novel. By R. N. CAREY, Author of “ Wee 
Witfie,” &e. 3 vols. 

IDE OF THE MARK. A Novel, 

By the Author of ** Recommended to Mercy,” &c, 


3 vols. 


ITLE AND ESTATE. A Novel. By 


F. LANCASTER, 3 vols, 


~ READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub. A Story, 











3 vols, 


OLLOWHILL FARM. A Novel. By 


JOHN EDWARDSON, | 8 vols. be mae 
ENRY ANCRUM; a Tale of the Last 
H" War i in New Zealand, by J. H. K. Two Vols. 


1HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 


Two Generations. By G. M. FENN. ? yols. 


BH. By ©. A. LEE. In2 vols. — 








MMHE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 


Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL NADWEN A 
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TWO GARDENS 





I had a garden I tended well, 
A lightsome and leafy bower, 
And there, in that garden of mine, there grew 
A beautiful fragile flower. 
It was my dearest—my only one— 
And I watch’d o’er it day and night, 
Guarding it well, for this blossom fair 
Was delicate, pure, and bright. 


There was a garden apart from mine, 
Afar from all other bowers, 
And every bed in that garden glad 
Was bright with a thousand flowers. 
Scented, and sweet, and blest they grew; 
And wherever the Gardener trod, 
He smell’d their fragrance, and brush’d the dew 
From those beautiful flowers of God. 


He came to my garden one weary day, 
And gather’d my only flower, 

And bore it in loving arms away, 
To bloom in His fadeless bower ! 

Then I look’d with tears thro’ the Pearly Gates 
Of His garden so pure and fair, 

And saw my flow’r on my Saviour’s breast, 
Waiting to meet me there ! 


Nannie Lamserr. 











Overture (“ Zauberflote”).. ; Mozart. 
Air, “Bel raggio® 7 Seviramide®), “Maile. 
PROVINCIAL. Limia . be Rossini. 
Symphony. No. Ql (B ‘fiat) Schumann. 
Recit., “Deeper and eoper ‘still, % ‘and. Air, 
The proposal to build a new Theatre and Opera “Watt her, Angels” (“Jephtha”), Mr. Sims Sentai 
A e el, 
House for Aberdeen on a large piece of ground Pianoforte Concerto ‘No. 5 « fal), “Mr. . 
ioini i ; Franklin Taylor oe Beethoven 
adjoining the railway station has now assumed ®! canzonet,. “ aly frag eg ‘me, "Maaite. ' 
proper shape, and the prospectus of a limited| Limia.... Haydn. 


company to carry it out will soon be issued. Mr. 
Phipps, architect, has been in Aberdeen, and has 
approved of the site. 





We learn that up to the present time the financial 
prospects of Mr. Kuhe’s Festival are encouraging. 
There has been a steady but continuous demand for 
the subscription and other tickets, and this as the time 
approaches, will doubtless become more active; 80 
much 60, we hope, as to make the Brighton Festival 
of 1872 an assured success. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal (sole lessee and 
manager, Mr. J. F. Warden) the play of ‘ Amy 
Robsart” continues to be produced to good houses. 
As the heroine Miss Katharine Rodgers is nightly 
received in a most enthusiastic manner. Next week 
Mr. H. Talbot is to appear in ‘‘ Rob Roy.”——The 
new Diorama of Ireland (originators and sole pro- 
— Messrs. Rice and Lee) is still in the Victoria 

all. 





This week a concert arranged by Mr. Edward J. 
Spark took place at the Music Hall, Worcester. 
The artists, who attracted so many music-loving 
people together, wore Mr. Charles Hallé, Mdme. Nor- 
man-Néruda, and Mdme. Tellefsen, a soprano vocalist 
of celebrity, from Norway. Mdme. Néruda was 
deservedly encored in each of her efforts ; Mr. Hallé 
displayed his usual skill as a pianist; but no one 
Went into raptures about the Norwegian lady’s style 
of singing. She, however, possesses a voice of 
Considerable purity. 





An amateur concert in aid of the funds for the 
restoration of Enville Church, took place a few 


Maybrick was well received in his. songs.——The 


on Tuesday last. Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rossini, 
Bellini, and Donizetti were represented in the pro- 
gram. Sir Julius Benedict conducted, and the vocal 
solos were given by Mdlle. Tietjens (who was in 


the Concert of February 6th, Mdme. Lemmens- 


pianist, Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, are engaged. We shall 
be glad to welcome our leading English soprano, 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, back to Liverpool. 


concerts. We feel sure, however, that frequent en- 
gagements of Mdme. Sherrington, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and other popular native singers would please the 
subscribers better than having to listen to so many 
second and third-rate Italian singers.——Mr. C. E. 
Horsley, (who has lately returned from Australia) 
and Mr. E. W. Thomas, gave a pianoforte and violin 
recital at Messrs. Dreaper’s Rooms on Saturday last. 
Miss Marie Arthur was the vocalist. 








CONCERTS. 





The resumption of the Crystal Palace Concerts on 
Saturday last after the Christmas recess gave us a 
program arranged after the following order. 


Recit., “ Oh, Tcan bear my fate no " jonger, ” 

and. Air, “Through the forests” ds Der 

Fretschuéz”), Mr. Sims Reeves .... - Weber. 
Overture Symphonique (first time) .. J. F. Barnett, 


The novelty of the above was Mr. Barnett’s 

symphony, and herein the interest centred. A 

graceful and poetic andante and a sparkling allegro, 

written in a very musicianly manner recommended 
it to an audience already prepared to apprsciate Mr, 

Barnett to a warm extent, by virtue of the good 

things which he has done. Weeshall doubtless have 

a chance of hearing this work again. As a first 

performance it pleased unmistakeably. Schumann's 

symphony, an early work, is less heterodox than 
the manner which he afterwards developed. Of the 

Zauberflite overture and Beethoven’s piano concerto 

we need say nothing: they are frequently called 

into requisition. The latter was appreciatively 
played by Mr. F. Taylor. Mr. Sims Reeves showed, 

and was frantically cheered. Mdlle. Limia made a 

successful appearance. Mr. Manns led. 
The last Monday Popular Concert exhibited 

Schumann in about the best light possible; the 

quartet in E flat is an old acquaintance with 

audiences at these concerts, and is certainly more 
favourable as a specimen of the composer's school 
than many which Schumannites has to inflict on us, 

The pianoforte part was especially well expressed 

under the hands of Mr. Hallé, whose ascribed cold- 

ness certainly did not mar the brilliancy of the 
quartet on Monday night. The following was the 
program. 

Quartet, in E flat, Op. 47, for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello—Mr, Charles Hallé 
Madame Norman-Néruda, MM. Straus, and 

Ph om ee Non so piu cosa son” (Nozze di Figaro) 


—Madame Bentham Fernandez . 
Sonata, in A minor, Op. 164 (No. 8 of Hallé’ 3 


Schumann. 
Mozart. 





nights since, by permission of the Earl and Countess 


of Stamford and Warrington, in the picture gallery | Grand Trio, in B flat, Op. 97, for pianoforte, 


of Enville Hall, The spacious gallery—the walls of 
Which are hung with works of the old masters—was 


crowded. The program, which was well- chosen, MANGE .. 00 ce rrcece sesecccecscsccccscescece 


included the names of several professional and 
®mateur artists, whose singing elicited the warmest 
applause throughout the evening. The proceedings 
commenced with ‘ God Bless the Prince of Wales,” 
and closed with the National Anthem. 

The second of the ‘‘ Monday ” Popular Concerts was 
given on Wednesday last week at the Philharmonic 
Hall, Liverpool. Mdme. Norman-Néruda and Mr. 
Charles Hallé sustained their reputation, and Mr. 





edition), for pianoforte alone—Mr. Charles 
THAME. «0.0. 0.66 60 00.60 065006 00000%00es 60 se'00 60 Schubert. 
violin, and violoncello—Mr. Charles Hallé, 
Madame Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti. 
Song, “ Aufenthalt”—Madame Bentham Fer- 


Beethoven. 


Schubert. 
Quartet, in f major, Op. 77, No. 2, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello— Madame 
Norman- Neruda ; a - ae: weenie and 
Piatti.. ° soveee Haydn, 


Schubert's ‘sonata. "was a ‘new " introduction—an 
admirable one of its kind well fitted to take a 
position with the most approved. Imaginative, 
melodious, and of graceful form, it was received 
with unmistakeable pleasure, and will, we think, 
charm yet further on rehearing. The quaint finale 
is especially worthy study. Beethoven’s trio was 


applicable to the second quartet. 
Philharmonic Society gave a Subscription Concert} Fernandez’s singing of Mozart's air and Schubort's 


* Sojourn” 
general admiration. 


= 


Mdme. Bentham- 


reached a high artistic mark, and excited 
M. Zerbini conducted. 
The fourth oratorio concert at Exeter Hall, on 


Tuesday, gave us ‘ Rehekah” (Mr. Barnby’s ** sacred 
splendid voice) Signori Vizzani and Borella. For] idyll”) and the “ Creation.” 


The principals were 


Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst and Miss Katharine Poyntz, 
Sherrington, Herr Stockhausen, and the eminent/ Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Stockhausen, while 
Messrs. Maas and T. Beale made up the requisite 
number of male voices in certain portions of the 
two works. 
For some strange reason, this accomplished lady has | become familiar to executants and hearers, princi- 
for a long time been kept out of all Liverpool} pals, chorus and orchestra, rivalled each other in a 
just interpretation of the many good effects. 


In Mr. Barnby’s idyll, which has now 


Thus, 
Mdme. de Wilhorst’s solo, ‘‘ Who shall be fleetest,’’ 
Mr. Reeves’s air, ‘The soft southern breeze,” and 
Herr Stockhausen’s air, ‘The Daughters of the 
City,” could not have been improved; while the 
choir was especially successful in the opening four- 
part song, ‘‘ Lo, day’s golden glory,” and the choral 
prayer, ‘‘ Protect them, Almighty,” which careful 
tuition had evidently well prepared them. The 
“Creation” need not be criticised: suffice it to 
say that Mr. Reeves’s voice, in perfect condition, 
maintained its constant charm, and that Miss 
Poyntz both vocally and artistically fulfilled every 
exigency and pleased her hearers. Herr Stock- 
hausen again asserted himself, though obviously 
fatigued with the burden of a weighty evening : still 
his delivery of ‘‘ Now heaven in fullest glory shone” 
was unrivalled. Chorus and orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Barnby with perfect taste, were fully ona 
level with the great work which they were inter- 
preting. 

The second performance of Mr. William Carter's 
new cantata, ‘ Placida, the Christian Martyr,” took 
place at the Albert Hall, on Thursday, with a very 
large audience and a successful issue, A new 
anthem, by the samo composer, in honour of the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales, and called ‘ Let the 
people praise thee, O God,” was sung before the 
cantata; solos by Mdme. Sherrington and Malle. 
Drasdil, and a choir of over a thousand voices. 
This work which does not aspire very high, but is 
far from displeasing, appeared to give much satis- 
faction to the audience. “ Placida” was not this 
time accompanied by orchestra: piano and organ 
only were available: thus some of the finer effect was 
missed. The choruses might have been amended 
in several instances, as far as execution went. The 
trio “‘ Dear tender child.” sung by Mdme. Sherring- 
ton, Mdlle. Drasdil, and Lewis Thomas, had a deserved 
success. Handel’s “Deborah” will be given to- 
night, by the Sacred Harmonic Society. The per- 
formance will be conducted by Sir Michael Costa, 
the principal singers being Mdme, Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Kerr Gedge, and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas. 





— ma 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 





At Mr. Frederick Burgess’s seventh annual benefit, 
the Christy Minstrels prefaced their usual enter- 
tainment with a special performance, in which 
they appeared for that night only in white faces. 
We do not advise a repetition of the experiment, 
If the Christys are wise they must know that in 
their duskiness lies their chief charm. The grand 
hall was completely filled, and the entertainment 
provided for the occasion was highly applauded. 
The first part consisted of the quartet, ‘ The 
Chough and Crow,” by Sir H. Bishop, by the 
company; a song from “ Lurline,” by F. Percival ; 
a new national song, ‘Our Prince is with us still,” 
composed by Mr. A. Nish, and sung by Mr. Cyrus 
W. Neile; a comic duet by Mr. G. W. Moore and 
Miss Bella Moore; an operatic scena by Mr. H. 
Leon, a new singer; and a quintet, in which 
Messrs. Reed, Romer, Bruce, Rainford, and Norman 
appeared. The first part concluded with the per- 
formance of Locke's music to “* Macbeth,” which was 
much admired. After a sort of interlude, in which 
Mr. W. Howard, the amusing performer on the banjo, 
the “Two-headed Nightingale,” and the “ Great 
Giants ” appeared, the minstrels put on their war- 























executed in irreproachable style: a remark equally | paint, and concluded the program briskly. 
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THE THEATRES. 


The German operetta of Franz von Suppe, en- 
titled ‘‘ Die Schone Galatea” has been Englished at 
the Gaiety Theatre for the Saturday afternoon 
performances. Dramatically speaking, the piece is 
a broad farce and far from a very brilliant one: 
musically, it has some attraction of the bright 
and unaspiring order. The acting is here and 
there a trifle too exuberant, but on the whole 
satisfactory. Miss Farren should moderate her 
spirits, and Mr. F. Sullivan encroaches on the limits 
of forbearance. Miss Loseby, however, plays as 
judiciously as she sings, and Mr. F. Wood is an 
agreeable tenor. 

At the St. James’s Theatre we hear that the 
Lord Chamberlain has prohibited ‘‘ La Baronne,” 
in which therefore Mdlle. Adéle Page will not 
appear. This week Mdlle. Laurence Gérard has 
played “ Frow Frou,” and on Saturday “ Les 
Pauvres de Paris,” the original drama from which 
Mr. Boucicault took “ The Streets of ” every- 
where, will be produced. “ Frou Frow’’ is ex- 
cellently performed: no more interesting ideal of 
the character could be desired than Mdlle. 
Laurence Gérard, whose grace and girlish way- 
wardness, alternating with the fierce passion 
aroused in a moment, evince the possession of 
great dramatic power. 








THE ROYAL DUKE’S MUSEUM AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 





The adherents to the theory of Mr. Darwin and 
the progressive walk from the Gorilla to the man- 
artist may derive much instruction by a visit to the 
splendid exhibiton of old-world art now to be seen 
at South Kensington through the thoughtful kind- 
ness of the Duke of Edinburgh. The Royal Duke 
in his tour or voyage round the world has been pre- 
sented with some of the greatest of this world’s 
varieties, and the reigning powers of the old East 
have rivalled each other in the costliness of their 
gifts. There is much new art also, but the old 
world far transcends the new, and herein is a great 
moral lesson—something to set the modern philoso- 
pher a-thinking. We hope to notice this valuable 
and instructive entertainment more fully. The 
evening of Wednesday, a private view, was fully and 
fashionably attended, and the Royal Duke and suite 
wero present for some time previous to its close. 





AN UNSUCCESSFUL 
BURNS.” 


“ NICHT WI’ 





The London Scottish Literary Institutiom last 
evening held, or rather issued invitations to, a 
‘social gathering,” at St. George’s Hall, Langham 
Place, to celebrate the 113th anniversary of Robert 
Burns, who was born at Alloway, near Ayr, on 
the 25th of January, 1759. The meeting unfor- 
tunately proved a most lamentable failure, some- 
thing under a dozen persons assembling in place of 
the goodly number who were expected. This was 
probably attributable to no want of reapect to the 
memory of the famous Scottish bard, but rather 
to the inclemency of the weather, which held out 
litt le inducement to people to stir from their com- 
fortuble firesides. The Caledonian Society of Lon- 
don dined together at the Freemasons’ Tavern in 
commemoration of the same event, their gathering 
being attended with better success. We learn by 
a telegram ftom Edinburgh, that the festival was 
celebrated in that city by the Burns Club and the 
Ayrshire Club. At the meeting of the former 
the memory of Burns was proposed by the Rev. 
Dr. Wallace, of Old Greyfriars Church; and at 
the latter, by Mr, Cochran Patrick, of Woodside, 
the chairman. Professor Blackie delivered an 
address on Burns at the upholsterers’ annual 
Festival of St. Paul. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 





We learn that Govent Garden Theatre will next 
autumn be turned to a new and original purpose. 
The direction of the winter season, extending over 
nearly eight months, has been accepted by Mr. 
Boucicault, and the opening piece—a new fairy 
spectacle, to occupy the entire evening in perform- 
ance—is already in the hands of the scenic artists, 
while the costumers in Paris are said to be busy in 
their department. The entertainment combines 
the various elements of pantomime, ballet, and 
burlesque, attending upon a love story, is to re- 
semble the ‘“ Peter Wilkins” and ‘Cherry and 
Fair Star’ of our own robust stage more than the 
modern féeries of French invention. Such a drama 
from the fertile and ingenious brain of Mr. Bouci- 
cault, with new music by Offenbach, gives pleasant 
promise. No piece of a similar description has 
been produced in London for the last forty years, 
and the vast area of the Covent Garden Theatre 
admits of a splendour in spectacular entertainments, 
unequalled, perhaps, by any other building in the 
world. There is to be considerable alteration in 
the distribution of the seats in the theatre. The 
pit will be enlarged, and the price of admission 
reduced to two shillings, the number of private 
boxes greatly diminished, and two thousand seats 
provided at prices of one shilling, eighteenpence, 
and two shillings. Box and orchestra stalls will be 
charged three, four, five, and six shillings. No fees or 
gratuities are to be allowed, nor will any restrictions 
be imposed as to ladies weariug their bonnets. 
Morning performances are to be given throughout 
the season every Wednesday. A novel feature is to 
be introduced. Box stalls will be enclosed and set 
apart for the exclusive occupation of ladies and 
children, to which section of the house admission 
will be obtained by a separate and private entrance 
in Hart Street, thus avoiding the crush and con- 
fusion of the public approaches. Female boxkeepers, 
as in Paris, and pages are to attend on this part of 
the theatre, and the strictest surveillance is to be 
maintained so as to ensure its respectability. This 
novel arrangement will be provided under the im- 
pression that many ladies would gladly avail them- 
selves of an afternoon’s or evening’s entertainment 
if they could go unaccompanied by gentlemen. 
Such, we are informed are some of the features of 
the new enterprise, which is expected to attract a 
great deal of attention during the next London 
season. 





THE ASTLEIAN GODIVA. 








Figaro this week has a clever parody on Tennyson, 
descriptive of the ride of Miss Amy Sheridan 
through Coventry. It opens in the orthodox fashion 
with the four introductory lines : 


I came by “ underground ” to Westminster ; 

I crossed with swells and varlets o’er the bridge, 
To where big ‘‘ Astley’s” blazed ; there, in a box, 
I mused on what I saw, and shaped it thus. 


Thence the poem opens descriptory of the search for 
a& new sensation ‘‘a comely maid whose name is 
known by all who recollect old Strand burlesques.” 


' She found, they told her of her wish, and prayed 


That whe would be Godiva; and, tis’ said, 

She blushed—for she did know her Tennyson— 
And said, ‘‘ Leave me alone awhile, I pray.” 
So, left alone, the passions of her mind, 

As winds around Paul's Churchyard shift and blow, 
Made war upon each other for an hour ; 

Then, love of notoriety did win. 

So salary was fixed, and all agreed ; 

Big posters pasted up on every wall, 

And cunning notices to papers sent, 

Till London was agog to see the sight. 


After wagging of heads in club smoking rooms, and 
keen discussing of the coming spectacle, Christmas 
arrives. 


Came Boxing Night, and came she, in her brougham, 
To where the stage-door oped upon the night ; 

Then went she to her dressing-room, and there 
Unclasped the wedded hooks and eyes that bound 
Her garments close upon her; doffed the gear 

Of modern days, and donned the sparse attire 





In which ‘tis ruled Godiva rides the stage. 


ns 


Anon she shook her head—when all was taut— 

And shower’d the rippled ringlets to her knees ; 

Anon, gazed in the looking-glass ; anon, 

Did think upon the flowers of Mrs. Buck ; 

So lingered, till a boy did shout her name. 

Then, throwing on a cloak, adown the stairs 

Did steal, and, like material sunshine, tripped 

Down gloomy passages, until she reached 

The ‘‘ wings ;”’ and there she found her Arab st 

All wrapt in white, and blazoned with Dutch gold; 

Then, at her cue, she climb’d upon the barb, 

And clattered in upon the hollow stage, 

With fleshings tight and salmon-coloured, clothed 
upon 

(Steady here, Figaro, Figaro! 

over such a line as the last.) 


Pegasus stumbles 


With satin trunks as pink as maiden’s flesh. 

And all the pit did hardly breathe for awe ; 

The “ gods ’’ stopped orange-sucking, and did gape 
Wide-mouthed upon her; while the boxes rose, 
And hurled big bouquets at her tiny feet, 

What time they “ Bravo!” shouted. 


For the rest of the parody, which is close and 
accurate to the end, we refer to Figaro himself, 
since wholesale pillage were unfair. 





SOUND WAVES AND MUSICAL NOTES, 





A lecture on Sound with illustrative experiments 
has been recently delivered in the United States 
by Professor Ogden N. Rood of Columbia College, 
It resembled in character the lectures on the same 
subject given from time to time by Professor 
Tyndall. Some extracts are likely to interest 
musical readers. 


A sound-wave, remarked the lecturer, consists 
of a layer of air which is more, and another which 
is less compressed than the surrounding atmo- 
sphere—in fact, of a layer of denser or rarer air. 
Now, when light which is travelling through the 
atmosphere meets with a denser or rarer layer, it 
is usually turned a little out of its straight path 
—a very little, but enough sometimes to render 
the layer actually visible, if proper optical means 
are employed. Let me give a rough experimental 
illustration of this: All the lenses of the magic 
lantern have been removed, and the screen is 
illuminated by rays of light which emanate from 
the ignited lime,—that is, which come from one 
point. The bottle in my hand contains a few 
drops of sulphuric ether, and the npper part of it 
is filled with its vapour, which, as you know, 
looks just like air—that is, it is invisible—is, in 
fact, a kind of air itself, but denser than our 
atmosphere. When the bottle is uncorked I can 
pour out this dense air, and you notice on the 
screen how the divergent beams of light render it 
invisible: we see it streaming out, floating away, 
and can follow the wavy fluctuations it is su 
jected to by currents of air. If I had used the 
hot, rarer air which streams up from a candle 
flame, it would have been equally visible at a dis- 
tance of many inches above the flame itself. 

In our experiment we plainly saw the layers, 
which were denser than the atmosphere, by the 
aid of deviation of the light which they caused, 
and it is very evident that if we could only isolate 
just the particular rays concerned, getting thus 
rid of the overpowering of the unaffected light, 
the whole phenomenon would have been far 
more distinct. Toepler contrived to do this very 
thing by the aid of a peculiar screen, and thus 
was able to deal with the far more subtle varia- 
tions in density, involved in the case of a sound- 
wave. 

But a steady light like the one we have em- 
ployed would have been of no use in such an 
experiment; the sound wave travels as fast ass 
cannon ball, and a light of this character would 
render visible neither one nor the other. It should 
be illuminated by an instantaneous flash of light, 
so that the wave would not have a chance to move 
perceptively while lighted up, and for this purpose 
the electric spark was just what was wanted. 
Let me make an experiment to illustrate this 
point: We have before usa disc six feet in dis- 
meter, which is being turned so rapidly that you 
cannot see the design painted on it; the dise 
looks merely grey. The gas-lights having been 
turned down, I illuminate our swiftly spinning 
disc, from time to time, with the electric ott 
it seems to stand still, and you readily see it 
actually is painted in great black and white 
sectors. This talented young German physicist 
used then the electric spark to illuminate bis 
sound-waves, and the snap of a second electri¢ 
spark to generate them. 





We have now upon the screen the greatly 
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enlarged representation of one of these waves as 
seen by Toepler’s method; it is spherical, as we 
expected, and beautifully shaded. 

Still more remarkable is the circumstance that 
this physicist also succeeded in observing the 
reflection of a sound-wave against a solid body. 
My copy of one of his drawings is on the screen, 
and you can see that the reflected portion is like- 
wise spherical. Finally, after many efforts, he was 
sofortunate as to be able repeatedly to observe the 
transmission of a sonnd-wave from a dense to a 
rare gas, that is, to see a sound-wave refracted ; 
this is also now before you on the screen. The 
wave leaves the air and is entering hydrogen gas, 
and notice how the broken curves indicate, that 
it travels faster in hydrogen than in the air; 
also observe the faint reflection which has 
taken place at the surface of the hydrogen. 
Hence, it is that Toepler’s observations are in 
perfect harmony with the ideas long ago de- 
veloped by theory of wave motion. 

Let us pass on to another point. Waves of 
water, as you well know, differ much in length, 
the great ocean waves stretching themselves out 
a hundred feet and more, while the tiny wavelets 
in quiet water often measure less than an inch. 
So it is with sound. The deepest tones of the 
organ, which are almost felt rather than heard, 
are produced by waves sixty-four feet long, while 
the shrill sounds emitted by a child’s whistle are 
due to waves only an inch or two in length. 
The pitch or note depends on the length of the 
wave; low notes are given by long waves, high 
notes by those which are short. I have here a 
couple of flute organ pipes, which are so con- 
trived as to furnish aerial waves of about twice 
their own length; this two-foot pipe is now 
sending through the house waves that are about 
four feet long, and when we compare them with 
the waves furnished by the shorter pipe, we notice 
that the latter note is just an octave higher than 
the first. The long and short waves travel, how- 
ever, with the same velocity, and when I sound 
the two pipes together both notes reach your ears 
at the same instant, and this would happen if you 
were a hundred times more distant from me. 
But in order to do this the short wave must 
take twice as many steps as its longer companion ; 
it must in the same period of time execute twice 
as many vibrations; hence, finally, when long 
waves strike on the drum of the ear they cause it 
to vibrate slowly, while shorter waves compel it 
to vibrate more rapidly. 

This leads us to the remarkable conclusion, that 
if, by any means, we cause the drum of the ear 
to bend inward and outward, or to vibrate, slowly, 
we shall perceive a low note, while, if the process 
be carried on rapidly, the sensation will be that 
of one which is high. I have here a brass wheel, 
originally contrived by the celebrated Savart, with 
its rim cut into teeth, and I can cause them to 
strike, one after the other, on this visiting card, 
when this is done slowly, the separate taps are 
distinctly audible over the whole house, but as 
I quicken the rate, the taps follow so swiftly 
that the ear fails to recognise them individually, 
and we have in their place a musical note—not 
quite pure—which, as you notice, rises and falls as I 
change the rate of the wheel’s rotation. If this 
alteration in rate is effected rapidly, the eound 
may be made, as you hear, to resemble human 
cries, not unlike those of infantile distress or 
anger. These sounds are sufficiently ludicrous, I 
admit, but they have for us an important lesson ; 
they teach us that in this purely mechanical way, 
out of the taps on a card, it is possible to build 
up sounds which have some resemblance to those 
uttered by human beings! 

I wish in the next place, to make an analagous 
experiment, in which the resemblance to musical 
notes will be more complete. The little piece 
of apparatus I have in my hand is so contrived 
that, when set in operation, it allows the air to 
pass through it in puff, like those of a tiny loco- 
motive. With the organ bellows I drive a current 
of air through it, and now, leaning over it, I 

ear a succession of these puff?; which, as the 
current of air is increased, will follow each other 
more rapidly, and also gain in strength. We 
have at last a deep musical note issuing from it, 
which, as you notice, rises regularly in pitch 
each instant becoming at last quite shrill and 
loud. The instrument was contrived by Cagnaird 
de la Tour, and is called a syren, because it is 
capable of uttering its musical tones under water. 

It is provided with an attachment by which I 
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most part not simple in form, but covered with 
minor wavelets which carved their surfaces into 
ragged and ever changing outlines. They demon- 
strate for us the possibility of the coexistence of 
two or more sets of waves, and show us the mani- 
fold forms assumed by water acted upon by several 
independent wave-like impulses. I have in my 
hand a large tuning-fork which is vibrating in a 
certain way, and by drawing the fork over this 
smoked glass, the little wire attached to it renders 
these vibrations visible, and we have them now 
delineated on the screen under the form of a 
straight band, which consists of a multitude of 
minute waves. But I can also communicate to 
the fork a second motion, still preserving the first, 
and you see it has traced on the screen a series of 
larger waves, whose mountains and valleys are built 
up of the little undulations. Just soit is with the 
waves of sound; they are often, indeed almost 
always, thus broken yp, it being seldom that 
simple sounds produced by smooth clean cut waves 
reach the ear. Let me give some experimental 
examples: I sound this mounted tuning-fork ; it 
furnishes us with a pure note, and you can observe 
its quality. This (flute) organ-pipe gives the 
same note a little mixed with the higher octave, 
but this reed organ-pipe, which also gives the 
same fundamental note with the other two, has 
an entirely different sound, and one might imagine 
that its note was an octave higher than those of 
its companions; but the notes are the same as 
is announced by these beats, which I produce by 
sounding any two of the instruments together, 
and then lowering the note, one of them slightly, 
by holding my hand near the top of the pipe. 

The reason of the difference in the case of the 
reed-pipe is simple; it generates not only the 
four-foot waves of its companion, but many other 
sets which are shorter, waves which give the 
octave, the next higher duodecimo, &. The 
fundamental or lowest note of the pipe, being 
mingled with all these noisy companions, fails of 
course to produce as decided an impression on the 
ear as otherwise would be the case. Now these 
reed-pipes, with their train of multitudinous notes 
have for us, as speaking human beings, a par- 
ticular interest, and we must pause for a 
minute to examine their construction. They 
consist of a vibrating tongue down at the 
base, which lets the current of air from the 
bellows pass through in puffs, and generates 
a set of tones, after the manner of the syren, 
except that the tongue remaining of the 
same length, the set of tones is always the 
same; whereas the tones of the syren, in my 
experiment, were always changing. But you 
will ask, can single drops of air, as they are 
admitted by the vibrating tongue, generate 
several sets of waves? I have often noticed that 
the drops of water as they fall from the blade of 
an oar in perfectly quiet water, generate several 
different sets of waves which vary greatly in 
length, and it is the same with the waves or tones 
of our vibrating tongue. They are afterwards 
strengthened or weakened by the pipe ; by altering 
the shape and size of the pipe you can strengthen 
or weaken particular notes, which are present, 
and thus give the sound a different quality with- 
out necessarily altering the pitch of the proper 
or fundamental note. I have here three reed- 
pipes which give exactly the same fundamental 
note, but owing to the variation in the shapes of 
their pipes, the quality, as you notice, is quite 
different—one of them giving trumpet-like tones, 
while the others resemble in sound the hfutboy 
and clarinet. 





A CHANCERY INJUNCTION. 
| —_—_—_ 
MAPLESON VU. AGNESI. 

In this case, in which, it will be remembered, an 
interim order was granted at the instance of Mr. 
Mapleson to restrain the defendant, Signor Agnesi, 
from singing at a performance of ‘* The Messiah” on 
the 29th of December last, extending over the first 
seal day of Hilary Term, a motion is now pending 
having for its object to restrain him from singing at 
any time during the year 1872 without the plaintiff's 
permission. The right put forth by Mr. Mapleson, 
depends upon the renewal by the plaintiff of the 
agreement, which we have already published in a 
former report, under a clause giving the plaintiff a 
right to renew the engagement for the year of 1872 





could easily count the number of puffs emitted 
in a second, and thus determine the number of 
impulses due to a given note, and hence, know- 
ing as we do the velocity of sound in the air, 


easily measure the length of the wave producing ppenels of the defendant, now sought to have the 


note, 





at an inereased salary of 2500 francs a month, but 
in other respects on the same conditions as those 
contained in the original agreement. 

Mr. Greene, Q.C., and Mr. Graham Hastings, on 
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While out at sea, those of you who were able,| by the defendant, setting up a contention that the 
must have noticed that the large waves of water, | restrictive clause in the agreement was not bindin 
which lifted and rolled the ship, were for the| upon him, and also that the plaintiff had soqulensed 


in the right to sing elsewhere. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., and Mr. Edward 
Cutler, on behalf of the plaintiff, contended that 
they were entitled to have further time to answer 
this affidavit; and accordingly, after a short discus- 
sion, the motion was ordered to stand over for that 
purpose until the next seal. . 

On Thursday Mr. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., and Mr. 
Edward Cutler stated that the parties had come to 
an arrangement, under which the defendant had 
agreed to submit to the injunction, to terminate the 
suit, and pay the costs. The defendant, they were 
bound to say, had acted throughout in perfect good 
faith, and in a thoroughly honourable manner. 

Mr. Greene, Q.C., and Mr. Graham Hastings ap- 
peared for the defendant, and said that they were 
happy to say the suit had been terminated, and that 
nothing could be further from Signor Agnesi’s inten- 
tions than to act in any manner inconsistent with 
his engagements. 

The Vice-Chancellor said, from what he had seen 
of the suit, he was convinced that that was the case. 
The contract itself was so worded that he had the 
authority of at least one Lord Justice for saying that 
its construction was so doubtful as to have puzzled 
anybody. The decree would be made as arranged, 








THE COMING THANKSGIVING. 


The Thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
at which Her Majesty will attend, will be fixed as 
soon as it can be ascertained when the necessary 
fittings can be erected. The Dean of St. Paul’sh 5 
this week had an interview with the Lord Chamber- 
lain on the subject. The choir of the cathedral is 
now closed, and the flooring is being raised one foot 
throughout. Messrs. Cubitt are pushing forward 
the work as rapidly as possible, and Messrs. Willis 
are making every effort to complete the organ. 
The ceremony will be rendered as grand and 
imposing as the occasion demands. The ser- 
vice will take place under the dome, under 
which tiers of seats will be constructed so as to form 
a huge amphitheatre. Her Majesty and the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family will proceed in State 
through the City to St. Paul’s, where seats will be 
provided for members of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, the City authorities, and other distin- 
guished persons. We also hear that the Mayors of 
all the principal towns will be invited, so as to give 
the ceremony a thoroughly national character. The 
“Te Deum” will be sung, and a sermon preached, 
probably by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 








Tur Suppen Deatu or A Crown.—On Tuesday 
Dr. Hardwicke concluded an inquiry at the Royal 
Champion Tavern, Salisbury Street, Marylebone, 
respecting the death of John Thorogood, aged 
twenty-one years, well-known in the theatrical pro- 
fession as “ Johnny Johns,” lately engaged at the 
Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, to perform the cha- 
racter of Clown in the Christmas pantomime there. 
It will be recollected that the deceased was playing 
Clown in the morning performance, on the 8th inst., 
at the Standard Theatre, when he was seized with a 
fit in the last scene of the pantomime. He was taken 
to the London Hospital, and, after being placed 
under the influence of a galvanic battery, was taken 
back to the theatre. He was subsequently removed 
to his residence at No. 36, Earl Street, Marylebone, 
where he expired on the 12th inst., from apoplexy. 
It was alleged that the deceased had been unskilfully 
treated at the hospital, and that he had been 
injured by jumping through the trap at the 
theatre. Mr. Douglas, the stage manager at the 
Standard Theatre, gave evidence as to the construc- 
tion of the traps, and stated, that it was impossible 
that the deceased could have hurt himself when jump- 
ing through them. He was a clever acting clown. 
Dr. Curling said the deceased was brought to the 
hospital in the evening of the 8th inst. He was 
attired in the costume of a clown. He kept 
opening and shutting his mouth, snapping at any 
one’s fingers tliat were placed near his head. No 
symptoms of epilepsy or paralysis were discerned. 
A shock from the galvanic battery was applied to him. 
He recovered, spoke, and expressed a desire to be sent 
home, and walked away with his friends. His 
friends did not desire that he should Be detained in 
the hospital. From the absence of symptoms of 
apoplexy he had no idea the case was an urgent one. 
The paint on the face of the deceased might have 
concealed appearances which, had the features been 
free from paint, would have been discovered. He 
died from a rapture of a blood-vessel on the brain. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Death from natural 
causes,” and did not attach any blame to the 





motion heard; but a long affidayit having been filed | hospital, 
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REVIEWS. 
Recollections of Past Life. By Sir Henny Houwanp, | 
Bart. London: Longmans and Co. 1871. | 
In a green old age at the end of a life described | 
by himself as uniformly prosperous and happy, ac- | 
companied by singularly good health and power of | 
activity which has lasted to his eighty-third year, | 
Sir Henry Holland sits down to write his recollec- | 
tions of the eminent people with whom he has come | 
in contact. When we say that these range through | 
literary and diplomatic society, including Talleyrand 
and Madame de Staél, the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Byron, Mdlle. Mars and Canning, the Prince 


Consort and Coleridge, we indicate the extent of his | 
acquaintance, and the possession of capital material | 
for gossip. No less than six Prime Ministers were 
patients of Sir Henry Holland, besides Prince Albert, | 
Louis Napoleon (then a young man) and the King | 
of the Belgians. Sir Henry was born in 1788, of a| 
family related to Joseph Wedgwood. His varly educg- | 
tion was passed at Newcastle, thence he passed to | 
Bristol where he succeeded John Hobhouse as head- | 
boy in the school which the latter had just left. His | 
holiday time was passed with Dr. Aiken, brother of | 





might have been a casual trick of habit, though 
there were some who gave it a more malicious 
interpretation. Even admitting this, however, and 
other foibles, Mdme. de Staél “cannot be otherwise 
described than as a woman of extraordinary endow- 
ments. Sir Henry came upon Talleyrand’s friend, 
Montrond at Spa, and notes the curious link 
between two men who lived in a common contempt 
of the feelings and fashions of the world, expressed 
with a terseness of wit to which the French language 
gives its most poignant form. The ‘‘ quoi! déja?" 
commentary of the latter, when Montrond was 
describing the tourments d’enfer which he suffered 
during some illness, was a sort of exponent of the 
relations of the two men. 

The imperiousness of Lady Holland nrust have 
checked the amenities of these meetings at Holland 
House. Her ladyship’s prerogative was absolute ; 
and she often asserted it obtrusively. She would 
drag one guest from another and insist upon hia going 
into uncongenial companionship; she interrupted 
conversation which she thought was passing beyond 
her sway; she was often absolutely rude. Take for 
instance her attack on the Belgian ambassador at 
the time when Belgium was a new creation. 


Mrs. Barbauld, at Stoke Newington. A commercial } Lady Holland told him that she had heard of 


house at Liverpool next received him, but he did not | 
care for trade, and ultimately adopted the medical 
profession, after passing two seasons at Glasgow 
University, at which period he made the acquaint- 
ance of Sir William Hamilton. Previous, however, 
to entering into practice he spent a couple of years 
in travelling, and thus formed a habit to which he 
continually resorted in after life. Two months in 
every year were passed abroad; and so regular were 
his going and coming, that on returning from the 
confines of Persia, Sir Henry has found a patient 
sitting in his consulting room in confident expecta- 
tion of his return. In a similar case he found a 
carriage waiting for him at London Bridge where he 
was due from Egypt and Syria; and he usually 
would begin a round of visits from Euston station. 
He was always an ardent traveller—travelling for 
travel's sake—starting off alone, picking up here a 
companion, there a book, and always able to amuse 
himself—for example in writing for the Edinburgh 
Review or Quarterly if the weather was dull, the 
book stale, or the companion absent. 

The recollections are, as we have stated, varied. 
In Edinburgh Sir Henry came into contact with 
Scott, Dugald Stewart, Jeffrey, Playfair, and Alison. 
In London he had the entrée of Holland House, and 
derived from this circumstance his intimacy with 
the great men of a past generation. Talleyrand, 
Wordsworth, Moore, Campbell, Lord Lyndhurst, 
Thiers, and Drouyn de Lhuys were among his 
acquaintances. Of the great French diplomat Sir 
Henry tells us his conversation also was cast in a 
mould of its own, very unlike anything else—short, 
pithy sentences, poignant in their sarcasms upon 
men and events, witty without effort or the assump- 
‘In studying Talleyrand,”’ Sir 
Henry says, ‘a comparison often suggested itself to 
me in Cardinal de Retz. Their intellectual and 
moral qualities were of the same general stamp, and 


tion of being so. 


attested much in the same way, though on a very 
different scale of action. Their epigrammatic 
maxims have the same peculiar flavour, and their 
ecclesiastical positions the same relation to the 
actual religion of the two men.” Sir Henry 
describes the intellectual combats in which Mdme. 
de Staél delighted. Sir J. Mackintosh was the most 
frequent and expert of these intellectual combat- 
ants: and it was the combat most congenial to his 
own tastes. In some points there was a certain 
intellectual likeness between them; such as the 
power of putting an argument into its most pithy 
shape—what Sir Henry calls a wit of speech, apart 
from the gift of humour, to which neither of them 
could lay much claim. From observation of Mdme. 
de Statl, Sir Henry Holland is led to believe that 
she would willingly have surrendered something of 
her intellectual fame for a little more of personal 
beauty. She was ever curiously demonstrative of 
her arms, as the feature which best satisfied this 
aspiration. A slip of paper often in her hand, and 
sedulously twisted during her eager conversation, 





Flemings, Brabanters, and Hainaulters before, but 
never of Belgians. To which the Minister quietly 
retorted that he wondered at that, since her lady- 
ship passed for a woman of reading, and a certain 
author named Julius Cesar hal written of the 
Belgians by that particularname. One can imagine 
the inward rage of Lady Holland at so complete a 
shutting up. 

Sir Henry was in London when Byron’s fame was 
at its height, and saw a good deal of the poet in 
society. 

It was one of those whimsical spectacles, peri- 
odically occurring, where an idol is suddenly set up 
by hands which afterwards help as assiduously to 
take it down. Though he was far from being a great 
or ambitious talker, his presence at this time made 
the fortune of any dinner or drawing-room party for 
which it could be obtained ; and was always known 
by a crowd gathered round him, the female portion 
generally predominating. I have seen many of these 
epidemic impulses of fashion in London society, but 
none more marked than this. There was a certain 
haughtiness or seeming indifference in his manner 
of receiving the homage tendered him, which did not, 
however, prevent him from resenting its withdrawal 
—an inconsistency not limited to the case of Lord 
Byron. Though brought into frequent intercourse 
by our common travels in the East, my intimacy 
with him went little beyond this. He was not a 
men with whom it was easy to cultivate friendship. 
He had that double or conflicting nature, well 
pictured by Dante, which rendered difficult any 
close or continued relations with him. 

Coleridge is described in terms which bear out his 
reputation for interminable jargon—a power of 
putting forth in a plethora of words, misty dogmas 
in theology and metaphysics, which he never cleared 
up to any man’s understanding, not even his own. 
Wordsworth also talked diffusely, but his talk was 
unlike the irrepressible, incoherent 8. T. C. He 
frequently and fondly referred to his own poems, as 
if feeling that they had opened a new poetical era to 
the World. This to a certain extent was the truth. 
His fame had been clouded over for a time by the 
satire of the Edinburgh Review, the supreme leader 
at that period of all critical judgments; but his 
poetry survived the satire and eclipsed it. Moore 
and Campbell were well known to Sir Henry 
Holland, whose description of the gloom which 
closed his recollection of these poets, is gad reading. 


The differences of character, national as well as 
personal, were strongly marked; but there were 
some circumstances in common, impairing alike the 
happiness of both—pecuniary need more or less 
constant, and a morbid sensitiveness to the opinion 
and admiration of the world. To this was added, in 
Campbell, a fastidiousness of taste, which gave 
exquisite point and polish to his poetry, but 
rendered composition laborious to him, even in 
those shorter pieces which seem struck off in the 
fervour of the moment and by which he will be 
best remembered hereafter. Moore had more wit, 
ease, and elasticity, and with his Irish temperament 
better confronted the cares of life. But he too 
endured the heavy penalty, common to so many, of 
fame and fashion gradually passing away—a change 


———$—$—— 
which few can bear with equanimity. His Journals 
curiously indicate what I repeatedly witnessed in 
my own house and elsewhere, his morbid sengj. 
tiveness, when singing his Irish Ballads, to the 
effect they produced on those around him. In the 
most touching passages his eye was wanderj 
round the room, scrutinising jealously the influengg 
of his song. 


Sir Henry does not claim literary merit fo, 
these recollections, which were written merely to 
please his grandchildren; nevertheless the book 
makes reading of abundant interest. 








THEATRES v. MUSIC HALLS. 





Mr. Charles Spencer Crowder, of the Rose and 
Crown, Croome’s Hill, Greenwich, appeared to four 
summonses taken out at the instance of the London 
Theatrical Managers’ Association, charging him with 
permitting stage plays to be performed without lay. 
ful authority, whereby he had incurred a penalty of 
£20 for each such performance. 

Mr. Montagu Williams (instructed by Messrs, 
Webster and Co.) attended in support of the pro. 
ceedings; and Mr. Coleman for the defendant. 

Robert Francis Young, who stated that he wag q 
comedian of forty-five years’ standing, was called to 
prove the case. He deposed to visiting the de. 
fendant’s music-hall on the evenings of four days 
named in the suzmmonses, and said there was a stage 
erected, with footlights and drop curtains. Prior to 
the commencement of the pantomime there were 
overture performances by the orchestra, when clown 
appeared with harlequin on his back on the right, 
and pantaloon appeared on the left with columbing 
on his haunches. The witness then described what 
was termed the “ rally down ” of these characters— 
the clown speaking to pantaloon, the introduction of 
scenery of local tradesmen’s shops, an engagement 
obtained at one of them (that of a barber), and the 
introduction of a policeman, through whose body 
the veritable red-hot poker was thrust. The per- 
formance, professionally speaking, was in every 
respect a comic pantomime. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Coleman the witness 
said there was no speaking on the part of pantaloon, 
but that this was often the case at a London theatre. 
He remembered Barnes playing pantaloon to 
Grimaldi; but Barnes had a natural habit of 
speaking to himself when on the stage. Some 
clowns would not permit the pantaloon to speak. 
He did not consider what he saw at the defendant's 
merely a Ballet of Action, but knew of such a piece 
entitled ‘‘ The Barber and Beadle,” and remembered 
that something which he saw was taken from such 
piece. Although defendant held a licence to keep 
his hall open “ for dancing and music and other like 
entertainments,” he considered that what he saw was 
essentially a pantomime. 

Mr. Williams stated that similar proceedings had 
been taken against Mr. Strange, of the Alhambra, 
who had appealed against the conviction made by 
Mr. Knox, but on the appeal coming before the 
magistrates for argument they laughed at it, and the 
conviction was confirmed. 

Mr. Coleman suggested that the piece presented 
was what it was described in the printed bills—“A 
Grand Christmas Ballet,” and that as the clown 
only had been proved to have spoken, it could 
not be held to be a pantomime. He complained 
also that the London Theatrical Managers’ Associa- 
tion should have instituted proceedings for 
cumulative penalties, when the only person who 
could be aggrieved was Mr. Sefton Parry, the 
proprietor of the local theatre, but who on being 
spoken to, had offered no opposition to the piece 
being performed, but which had since been with- 

awn. 

Mr. Patterson said a clearer case had never been 
before him, and the decision of Mr. Justice Byles 
was that such representation as described was 
pantomime whether the clown or pantaloon spoke 
or not. There would be a conviction in the first 
case of £10, and a nominal fine of 1s. in each of the 
three other cases, and 8s. costs. 

The money was at once paid. 


Hottoway’s Prius.—The disagreeable knowledge forces itself 
upon all, that with the darkening days and changing — 
tures, the digestion becomes impaired, the liver disordered, - 
the mind despondent, unless the cause of the irregularity 
expelled from the blood and body by an alterative like : | 
Pills. They go directly to the source of the evil, thrust ow ‘. 
impurities from the circulation, reduce distempered organs 
their natural state, and correct all defective or containinaltd 
secretions. Such easy means of instituting health, eee it 
and cheerfulness should be instantly av a ok my: 

ssible, the first symptoms of approaching 
cronts to break its fierceness, and to check its progress ere j 











obtains a firm footing. 
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Grcerpta Varia, 


A Hunprep Years Aco 1n York.—What names, 
famous afterwards in London bills, do we find in the 
stock company! Here is Dicky Suett, fresh from 
Ranelagh, and Finch’s Grotto Gardens, Southwark, 
who joins at Hull, when scarce seventeen, and stays 
with the York manager nine years. He had signed 
again for an extended period ; but, on an offer for his 
services at Drury Lane, Tate refused to stand in the 
way of his favourite’s advancement, and not only 
tore up the agreement but insured him better terms 
with Sheridan. Mrs. Siddons, after her town failure, 
is engaged for a spring season, making her first 
appearance as Evadne in *“ The Grecian Daughter” 
(the manager plays her old father), and within a few 
nights all lift their eyes up with astonishment that 








such merit should have passed unacknowledged by a 
London audience, and by the most discriminating of 
all dramatic judges, David Garrick. Mrs. Inchbald, 
‘his beautiful, his well-beloved,” dazzles all, on both 
sides of the curtain, by her grace and form, and looks 
the heroines if she does not play them; and, in the 
autumn of 1778, comes, to be Tate’s leading man for 
many seasons, a ripe scholar and a gentleman of 
strong understanding and imagination, John Philip 
Kemble. These are pupils to be proud of; but there 
is a young lady who starts upon the manager at 
Leeds some four years later, with her mother, and 
little brother and sister hand-in-hand, all dusty and 
draggle-tailed, without a trace of comic power on her 
face, to rouse whose drooping spirits Tate calls for a 
bottle of the best madeira; aided by which he gets 
out a few notes from the dejected applicant, one Miss 
Frances, alias Bland, whom, not very long after, the 
hardest critic of his day, Horace Walpole, pronounces 
“perfect in her walk,” The Jordan. In her first 
trial at Leeds shé is so fascinating in her frock and 
her little mob cap that Tate is conquered and gives 
her his highest terms, £1 11s. 6d. per week, no 
paltry salary in those days for a country theatre. 
He is only just in time though ; for who should pop 
down next week to York races but Gentleman Smith, 
from Drury Lane, who would have carried away the 
treasure then and there, had she not been bound 
down on penalties by the strictest articles for three 
years. Of course, the Jordan’s triumph produces 
the natural consequences. Heart-burnings and 


|after less than five minutes’ interval, the face of | ime they saw and 


her eyes intentively, as if shee had seene Hieronimo| 
acted, sending out a deepe sigh, shee suddenly | 
died. And let this suffice to have been spoken of 
the moderate use of this Recreation: upon which I 
have the longer insisted because I am not ignorant 
how divers and different opinions have been holden 
touching the lawfulness of stage-playes, which I 
resolved to reconcile in as briefe and plaine a manner | 
as I could, before I descended to the rest.”—G.B., | 
in the Atheneum. 


Sroruinc tue Guost.—On one of the last 
occasions that the figure of Franklin presented itself, 
the face appeared, at first, imperfectly formed: 
showing one eye only, for, in place of the other 
eye and part of the cheek, there was a dark cavity 
which looked hideous enough. Kate Fox caught 
sight of it, and screamed out in mortal terror, 
causing the temporary extinguishment of the light 
under which the figure appeared. ‘Silly child,” 


———————— 


de 


face. It resembled a cylinder, illuminated from 
within; its length being about five or six inches, 
and its apparent calibre about one inch. Over it 
was something hanging in dark streaks. By the 
raps was spelled out ‘Hair.’ I asked that it 
might touch me, whereupon it was waved 
forward, and touched my forehead with un- 
mistakeable distinctness, the touch resembling 
that of human hair. After a few minutes it dis- 
appeared, ‘The other sisters described these appear- 
ances as seen by them precisely as they were seen 
by me. As soon as the sitting closed I examined 
both doors and found them locked, The room in 
which we sat, be it borne in mind, was selected by 
myself. Some years after the above, Dr, Gray, 
speaking of the sittings he had with Mr. Livermore, 
told me that, at one of these, there was laid on the 
table before them a cylinder about the same size as 
that I saw; but, more fortunately than I, they had 





exclaimed the Doctor, seizing her hands, *‘ don’t you 


an opportunity of handling it. It seemed, Dr. Gray 


see you are interrupting one of the most interesting | said, to be of rock crystal, or some similar hard, 


| xperiments in the world—the gradual formation of 


| quieted, by 


an apparition ?”” This philosophical view of the case 
degrees, Kate’s excited nerves, and 
dispelled her superstitious terrors, so that when, 


| perfectly transparent material, and to be filled with 
some incandescent fluid, which was only faintly 
glowing when at rest; but when the cylinder was 
| agitated the light shone out brightly. During the 
examined it, there was no 


|the sage again appeared, every feature perfect, and | other light bg the room except that which it 
|the expression that of bright, calm benignity, she | Cmitted. By the raps i was stated that 
herself was the first to exclaim, ‘‘ How beautiful!” the cylinder was the light vehicle employed 
This was during one of the last sittings at which Dr. by the attendant spirits to illuminate their 





Grey assisted. On several of the earliest occasions, 
as the Doctor informed me, the face, though 
distinctly marked, seemed sometimes shrivelled and 
as if made of dough, at other times it resembled the 
face of a corpse. Other details and minor incidents 
I omit, seeing that all we yet know furnishes no 
sufficient basis on which to found any distinet 
theory touching the precise character and forma- 
tion-process of apparitions.—7'he Debateable Land, 
by Robert Owen. 


Tur Doce anp tue Wuisky.—Many stories are 


extant as to performances being interrupted by the | 


entry of innocent messengers bringing to the players, 
in the presence of the audience, refreshments they 
had designed to consume behind the scenes, or 
sheltered from observation belween the wings. Thus 
it is told of one Walls, who was the prumpter in a 
Scottish theatre, and oceasionally appeared in minor 
parts, that he once directed a maid-of-all-work, em- 


murmurings among the fairer portion of the com- | ployed in the wardrobe department of the theatre, to 


pany are more frequent; a Mrs. Ward conceives a | bring him a gill of whisky. 


special animosity towards the new eandidate for 
public favour, and sports her legs spitefully in small 
clothes against her, but in vain. The ladies—what 
will they not do sometimes !—sit in groups at the 
wings to disconcert her on the scene; and the poor 
child comes, with a piteous face, to the old manager, 
the little drop beads trickling down her cheeks, full 
of complaint and grievance ; and if she glads his eyes, 
she plagues his heart up to the day she is borne off 
to Drury Lane, to return a conquering crowd- 
compelling heroine, for ‘where she moved they 
followed.”"—The Yorkshire Manager. By George 
Roberts, in the Era Almanack. 

PLAY-GOING IN THE SEVENTEENTH CeNTURY.—The 
excess of indulgence in play-going among the 
gallants of the early part of the seventeenth 
century is thus commented upon by R. Braithwait, 
in The English Gentleman. London: 1630. The 
play of ‘ Hieronimo,”’ which made such an 
impression on the “young gentleyoman” men- 
tioned by Braithwait, that she could think of 
nothing else on her deathbed, was Thomas Kyd’s 
famous drama, ‘ 7'he Spanish T'ragedie,” containing 
the lamentable end of Don Horatio and Belimperia : 
with the pitiful death of old Hieronimo,” &c., 
published in a second edition about the year 1594. 
Charles Lamb has given an extract from it in his 
“Specimens of English Dramatic Poets ’?:— As I 
approve of the moderate use and recourse which our 
Gentlemen make to Playes; so I wholly condemne 
the daily frequenting of them: as some there be 
(especially in this citie) who, for want of better 
imployment, make it their vocation. And‘these I 
now speak of, be our Ordinary Gentleman, whose 
day-taske, is this in a word: They leave their beds, 
to put on their cloathes formally, repaire to an 
Ordinary, and see a play daily. These can finde 
time enough for Recreation, but not a minutes space 
for Devotion. So as I much feare mee, when 
they shall be struck with sicknesse and lie on 
their death-bed, it will fare with them as it fared 
With a young Gentlewoman within these few yeeres ; 
who being accustomed in her health every day to 
8ee one Play or other, was at last strucke with a 
grievous sicknesse even unto death: during which 
time of her sicknesse, being exhorted by such 
Divines as were there present to call upon God, 
that hee would in mercy looke upon her, as one 
deafe to their exhortations, continued ever crying, 
Oh, Hieronimo, Hieronimo, me thinke I see thee 
brave Hieronimo! Neither could shee be drawne 
from this with all their perswasions; but fixing 


| 


The night was wet, so 
the girl, not caring to go out, intrusted the com- 
mission to a little boy who happened to be standing 
by. The play was “ Othello,” and Walls played the 
Duke. The scene of the senate was in course of re- 
presentation. Brabantio had just stated :— 
My particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature, 
That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
And it is still itself, 
and the Duke, obedient to his cue, had inquired : 
Why, what's the matter ! 
when the little boy appeared upon the stage, bearing 
a pewter measure, and explained, ‘ It’s just the 
whisky, Mr. Walls; and I could na git ony at four- 
pence, so yer awn the landlord a penny ; and he says 
it’s time you was payin’ what’s doon i’ the book.” 
The senate broke up amidst the uproarious laughter 
of the audience.—All the Year Round, 


Tue Srennits Acarn.—We were bidden to put 
out the gas. Within a few minutes afterwards there 
were three or four most violent raps, as by a 
heavy bludgeon, on the table, then a quiet interval 
of some fifteen minutes ; after which there suddenly 
appeared, between Kate and Mrs. Underhill, the 
figure of an arm and shoulder, The hand was not 
distinct. The arm was well-shaped and seemed 
that of a woman of medium size; the elbow bent 
and the lower arm, turned upward. Behind it was a 
light’ but I could distinguish no central point 
whence this light emanated, as it might from a 
lamp or candle. The arm showed quite distiuctly, 
from the wrist to the shoulder against this light 
distinctly, bat not in sharp outline; the out- 
lines being softened off, as in a mezzotint en- 
graving. There depended from the arm drapery, 
hanging down some five or six inches; it was 
gauze-like and semi-transparent, This arm and 
shoulder approached, moving just above the table 
and passing Mrs. Underhill in front, until it 
came within seven or eight inches of me; the 
drapery waving two and fro, with the motion of 
the arm. There it remained for about a minute ; 
then disappeared and reappeared, at intervals of 
some four or five minutes, three several times ; 80 
that I could deliberately observe it, and make sure 
of my observations ; for the light, whencesoever its 
origin, moved with the figure; appearing and dis- 
appearing coincidentally with it, I saw no head or 
features above the arm: but adjoining it, dimly 
indicated, what seemed a small portion of a human 
form. After a time a luminous appearance, more 
bright than the first, came over the table, and 





stopped not more than four or five inches from my 


ephemeral productions; being itself as ephemeral 
jas the rest. On the same occasion Dr. Gray stated 
| to me that he saw a detached hand appear and dis- 
| appear four or five times. At first it was of a dark 
| bronze colour; but each time it became lighter in 
colour, until, on its final exhibition, it was as fair as 
any Caucasian hand. At another time his spectacles, 
which he had on at the time, were carried off and 
soon after brought back. He asked to be shown how 
this was done, whereupon there appeared two 
}imperfect fingers, almost resembling talons, at- 
|tached to a small strip of hand reaching into 
the darkness. These appeared to be animate, cr 
at least obedient to some will, for, like living 
tongs, they picked up and bore away the spec- 
tacles ; then, after a minute or two, replaced them. 
To a question asked by Dr. Gray, why the whole 
hand was usually shown instead of two detached 
fingers, the reply, by raps, was that most persons 
would be alarmed or disgusted at sight ef such an 
amorphous formation. At another time a mass of 
what seemed flesh was laid on Dr. Gray's naked 
foot, which he had exposed for the purpose. Left 
there, at his request, for some time, it became 
intolerably hot; and he supposes it would ultimately 
have burned him. This suggests that phosphorus 
may have been one of the ingredients employed, and 
perhaps it affords a clue to the stories of a spectre 
grasping the wrist or hand of some terrified wretch, 
and leaving thereon the marks of burning fingers.— 
The Debateable Land. By Robert Owen. 


Mp.uue. Mars.—The acing of Mdlle. Mars at the 
little theatre of Spa graced the season in another 
way—somewhat past her perfection, but still 
supreme in the parts she filled. She had that 
| facile absorption into all her characters which 1s #o 
striking on the Vrench comic stage. She wag 
accused, and I believe with some truth, of being 
| despotic and jealous behind the scenes. In this' as 
in other matters, the stage-curtain is but a miniature 
of the curtain which separates the seen from the 
unseen in the great drama of human life.—Recol- 
lections of Past Life. By Sir Henry Holland, Bart, 








A Dainty Crown.—There have been players of 
dainty taste, who required to eat in the presence of 
|the audience, have elected to bring their own pro- 
| visions, from some suspicion of the quality of the 
| food provided by the management. We have heard 
\of a clown who, entering the theatre nightly to 
undertake the duties of his part, was observed to carry 
with him always a neat little paper parcel. What 
| did it contain? bystanders inquired of each other. 
Well, in the comic scenes of pantomime it is not 
unusual to see a very small child, dressed perhaps 
as a charity-boy, crossing the stage, bearing in hig 
hands a slice of bread-and-butter, The clown steals 
the article of food and devours it; whereupon the 
child, erying aloud, pursues him hither and thither 
about the stage. The incident always excites much 
amusement; for in pantomimes the world is turned 
upside down, and moral principles have no existence ; 
cruelty is only comical, and outrageous crime the 
best of jokes. ‘The paper parcel borne to the 
theatre by the clown under mention inclosed the 
bread and butter that was to figure in the harle- 
quinade. ‘You see I'ma particular feeder,” the 
performer explained. ‘I can’t cat bread and butter 
of any one’s. cutting. Besides, I've tried it, and 
they only afford galt butter, I can't stand that, So 
as I’ve got to eat it and no mistake, with all the 
house looking at me, I cut a slice when I'm having 
my own tea, at home, and bring it down with me,"—~ 
All the Year Round, 
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*." It is requested that new Sheet Music for in- 
sertion in the Monthly List published in our 
next, be sent to the Office, 85, King Street, 
not later than Wednesday, the 31st inst. 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 





LONDON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 26, 1872. 





Mr. Fechter has been paying a visit to London. 


Mdue. Carlotta Patti purports touring in Italy. 





Malle. Nilsson goes to Madrid after her American 
engagement. 





The New Royalty Theatre will open next month 
under the management of Mr. Nation. 





A comedy by Mr. Alfred Thompson, entitled 
** Gringoirc,” is in preparation at the Globe. 

Mr. Hermann Vezin is to appear at the Royal 
Alfred. 

We regret to learn that there are no hopes of 
recovery entertained for Mr. Henry Blagrove, the 
violinist. 





A one-act opera of Haydn has been discovered by 
the French journals, who call it “ Le Parfait In- 
tendant.” 

Mr. Tennyson is, it is stated, engaged upon a poem 
on the subject of the Prince of Wales’s illness, to 
appear in February. 





The violinist Wilhelm, we hear, has received the 
order of Gustavus Vasa from the King of Sweden, 
and the membership of the Stockholm authority. 





It is announced that on Saturday, the anniversary 
of the capitulation of Paris, there will be no masked 
ball at the Opéra. There is also talk of all the 
theatres closing on that night. 





* A Scholarship” presented by the Mendelssohn 
Foundation Committee to the Royal Academy of 
Music, has been awarded to Miss Mary Crawford. 
Mr. Eaton Faning was highly commended, 





Berlin possesses no fewer than twenty-six theatres, 
and they all are constructed to hold extremely large 
audiences. The number of seats probably exceed 
that in Paris, though the population is still only 
half. 





Mr. John Gill has been presented with a very 
handsome inkstand by the choir boys of St. James’s 
Marylebone. It will be remembered that the boys 
left the church at the time Mr. Gill resigned his 
appointment there. 





Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove’s twelfth annual 
dramatic entertainment (supported by the assist- 
ants) takes place on Saturday evening. Byron’s 
comedy ‘‘ A Hundred Thousand Pounds’ forms the 
piece de resistance. 





Professor Ella delivered a lecture on dramatic 
music last evening at the London Institution. His 
thesis, to which we shall return next week, embraced 
a definition of devotional music, and contained an 
analysis of Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Prophete.” 





Mr. Manns has been testimonialised by the 
Crystal Palace Choir to the extent of a silver tea and 
coffee service, the testimonial being accompanied by 
an address on vellum, which sets forth in fitting 
terms the esteem with which he is regarded by the 
choir. 

Mdme. Rossini has summoned to a Belgian 
law-court M. Michotte, a musicologue to whom she 
had entrusted the publication of certain MSS. of 
Rossini. M. Michotte took upon himself to have 
some of these performed in public previous to publi- 
cation: hence the offence. 





The directors of the Crystal Palace Company have 
fixed the 1st of May for a grand National Festival in 
celebration of the recovery of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales; and have commissioned Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan to compose a Te Deum, for voices 
and orchestra, to be performed on the largest scale 
in the centre transept on that day. 





The new German translation of Shakespeare’s 
Dramatic Works, written by Friedrich Boden- 
stedt, Nikolaus Delius, Otto Gildemeister, Georg 
Herwegh, Paul Heyse, Hermann Kurz, Adolf Wil- 
brandt, with an introduction and notes, edited by 
Friedrich Bodenstedt, is now completed, and is pub- 
lished in nine volumes, by Brockhaus, of Leipsic. 





Madame Ristori has been giving a series of 
dramatic performances in Berlin, including her well- 
known impersonations of Medea, Maria Stuarda, 
and Pia de Tolomei. As in Berlin there are not 
many who can thoroughly appreciate these perform- 
ances in the Italian language, the audience was not 
very large, but the Berlin critics are unanimous in 
their praises of the Italian tragic actress. 

In consequence of the death of a relative and the 
illness of a member of his family, Mr. W. Chappell, 
will not be able to produce till the autumn Part I. 
of the second volume of his edition of the Roxburghe 
Ballads for the Ballad Society. The Society’s first 
issue for this year will be the second and concluding 
part of Mr. Furnivall’s Ballads from MSS. illus- 
trating the social condition of Tudor England. 





Among the French manuscripts in the British 
Museum, Mr. Henry Ward has found a verse version, 
of 2000 or 3000 lines, of one of the series of Guil- 
laume d’Orange Romances, which is only known in 
prose in France. This version possesses an addi- 
tional interest from being in the Northern French 
dialect that M. Théophile Gautier prophesied it 
would be in, if it ever turned up, and not in 
Provencal, as M. Gaston Paris expected. 





Mr. W. B. Donne, the examiner of plays, delivered 
a lecture on Saturday afternoon, in the theatre of 
the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, on ‘“ The 
Theatre in Shakespeare’s Time.” The lecture was 


| the first of a series of six which are to be deliyered 


on successive Saturdays, and it consisted mainly of 
a review of the labours of thé precursors of Shake. 
speare from the days of Bishop Bacte to those of 
Christopher Marlowe, who had laid the foundation 
of the state of things upon which the fortunes of oyy 
great dramatist were so greatly dependent. 


The following gentlemen, after passing at the 
College of Organists the necessary examination, 
have received certificates of the first class, and hayg 
also been admitted to Fellowship in the College :— 
Mr. 8. Corbett, of Wellington Salop; Mr. H. B, 
Ellis, of Halstead, Essex; Mr. C. J. Frost, of 
Weston-super-Mare; Mr. George Gaffe, of Norwich; 
Mr. Edward Griffiths, of Chislehurst ; Mr. Frederick 
lliffe, of Kibworth, Leicester ; and Mr. Jesse Minns, 
of Mitcham, Surrey. 





The dramatic character of Pigerre’s trial and 
acquittal at the last moment by the appearance of 
the man for whom he had been mistaken, struck no 
one more forcibly than Pigerre himself. It is said 
that he approached the President’s table, and ina 
trembling tone said—** Look you, mon Commandant, 
it seems to meas if I were at the Ambigu Theatre; 
I have suffered a great deal during the drama, but, 
however, at the fifth act, the truth is discovered, 
and innocence proclaimed.” 





Rome is the political, Milan the commercial, 
Florence is to be the social, artistic, and literary 
centre of Italy. One of the means to obtain this 
end is the establishment of what is to be called “A 
Circolo Filologico,” a club of ‘literary and scientific 
men, composed, as all clubs are, of subscribers, but 
with the innovation that women can subscribe and 
become members of it. Schools are to be attached 
to it, and lectures are to be given in some of the 
halls; occasional conversazioni are to be held, and 
each member will enjoy the privilege of inviting any 
distinguished foreigner who may be passing through 
Florence to one of these eenversazioni. 





M. Colin, the talented tenor of the Grand Opera, 
Paris, died on Saturday, at the age of thirty- 
one. Since his first appearance at this Theatre 
every one of his performances there have been 4 
success. He played in the ‘ Huguenots” and 
“ Robert le Diable,” created Laertes in Ambroise 
Thomas’s “ Hamlet,” and was the original Faust in 
Gounod’s opera of that name. Esteemed by all 
who knew him, he leaves a widow, the charming 
danseuse, Mdme. Fiocre. The cause of his decease 
was a cold caught while performing in ‘“ Hamlet.” 
Against medical advice he went on singing. A 
relapse took place, and a pleurisy carried him off 
after a two months’ illness. 





It is some consolation to learn that the black- 
maned brute that was chiefly instrumental in 
tearing Massarti to pieces fell a victim on Friday to 
the wounds administered during the late sickening 
business. It was found dead at the bottom of its cage. 
During the butchery of Massarti by the lions the 
deceased animal was stabbed several times, mortifi- 
cation of the wounded parts set in, and the death of 
the animal has been daily expected. It is a full- 
grown animal, seven years of age, and was brought 
from the forest when six months old. It was 
formerly under the care of Maccomo, Massarti’s 
predecessor, who, it is asserted, always secretly 
dreaded this particular beast. 





By permission of the Lord President of the 
Council a course of six lectures on the most 
celebrated and influential composers of Italy, 
France, England, and Germany for the clavecin and 
the pianoforte, in connection with the general 
history of music of the 18th and 19th centuries 
(illustrated by performances on the pianoforte), will 
be delivered on Monday afternoons, the 5th, 12h, 
19th, 26th February, 4th and 11th March, at hall- 
past two o’clock precisely, by Mr. Ernst Pauer, 2 
the Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum. 
These lectures have been prepared so as to be useful 





for educational purposes. Not only will the student 
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become acquainted with the characteristic features | 
of the life of each composer, but also with the 
position he holds in regard to the general history of 
music. The gradual development of pianoforte 
literature and pianoforte playing will be illustrated 
by many examples. The influence of one composer | 
on those coming after him will be traced; all) 
technical specialities will be explained, and the| 
different schools classified. 








Some utility is at last claimed by the friends of| 
the spirits, whose latest achievement has been to 
work a sewing machine. A few Sundays since, at 
the house of Mr. Stokes in the presence of Mr. 
Home the medium, Miss Cook, Miss Rogers, Mr. 
Frank Everitt, and Mr. Bond, a sewing machine was 
made, by unseen hands to ‘‘work quickly and 
well.” Evidently the spirits are not Sabbatarians. 
Abstinence from work on the seventh day does not 
prevail in the place where they come from. “On 
the work being arranged, the spirits stitched along 
the entire length of the piece of calico which had 
been placed before them.” This is the most use- 
ful performance which the spirits have gone through 
yet. There is hope they may one day grow quite 


Schubert’s Twenty-third Psalm, Bach's motet for 
double choir, ‘‘ The Spirit also helpeth us,” ete. 





Much indignation has been aroused in the East 
End by the refusal of the district workhouse au- 
thorities to allow the children to go to the panto- 
mime at the Cambridge Theatre, after a kind invita- 
tion by the manager, Mr. Clifton. The official 
excuse was that ‘in the guardians’ opinion, the 
children’s attendance at the theatre would tend to 
render them dissatisfied with the union-house and 
the strict discipline which is necessarily enforced 
upon them.” No doubt. The beadle’s cane loses 
its terror after Clown has well punched the police- 
man’s head. The charms of skilly and toke fade 
beside the splendours of the transformation scene. 
Besides, the children might hear something dero- 
gatory of ‘ Lowe and the matches,” and so grow up 
hardened republicans. Better keep them far from 
temptation. When the Censor ‘came for to hear 
on’t,” he must have “ werry much applauded” 
what the guardians had done. 





In an able article on Greek Tragedy and Euripides, 
a writer in the Westminster Review holds that a con- 





sensible and practical menbers of society. 

As the “Heathen Chinee”’ absorbs a great deal 
of attention, and as we have heard how neatly he 
makes shoes and washes dishes, perhaps our 
musical friends would be interested in Ah Sin’s 
musical proclivities. The Chinese have had a 
system of music from a very remote period. From 
the days of Yao and Chun, some twenty-two cen- 
turies before the Christian era, they have had what 
they call eight species of sound; First, the sound of 
dried skins, such as drums; second, the sound 
emanating from stone, called “ King;” third, that 
of metals, as bells; fourth, that of baked earth, 
called “‘ Niven ;” fifth, that from silk, called ‘‘ Kin” 
and “Che;” sixth, that from wood, called ** Ya” 
and ‘ Tihou ;”’ seventh, that from bamboo, such as 
flutes, called ‘‘ Koan ;”’ eighth, that from the gourd, 
called, ‘‘ Cheing.’’ Their musical instruments are 
to Europeans valueless, except as curiosities, 





Before the death of the black-maned lion which | provoked the virtuous patriotism of Lloyd's Weekly 
destroyed Massarti, the same beast nearly missed | News; and the majesty of the People is grandly 
making another victim. On the morning after the | proclaimed. Especially is Loyd’s scathing in its 
tragedy, a keeper went to the den in which the| comparison of the People’s honest taste and the 
lions were caged, for the purpose of cleansing it|meretricious predilections of the 
from the blood with which the floor was covered. | Thus : 

While the man was opening the door, the fierce 


brute sprang through the 


dozen of the planks. 





Mr. Henry Leslie has just issued the prospectus 


for the seventeenth season of his choir. The pro- 
gram of the first concert on Friday evening, Feb- 
tuary the 9th, will consist of madrigals and part 
songs, the soloists being Miss Edith Wynne, 
Madame Patey, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Among the 
works to be performed during the season is 
Carissimi’s “Jonah” (a.v. 1580-1670), a short 
work of great interest, and one of the earliest 
attempts at Oratorio. In it there are two double 
choruses which stamp Carissimi as a man of the 
highest order of musical genius—the one a descrip- 
tion of the Storm at sea, and the other the Re- 
pentance of the Ninevites. The work has been trans- 
lated from the original Latin text and prepared for 
performance by Henry Leslie. A new sacred cantata, 
“ Praise ye the Lord,” by Mr. Henry Holmes is also 
announced. Among the miscellaneous compositions 
are Madrigals by the composers of the Elizabethan 
period, Mendelssohn’s Psalms, Gounod’s ‘“ Ave 
Verum,” modern part songs, selections from Bishop 
and his contemporaries, Mondelssohn’s part songs, 


partition which | censor. 
divided the cage, and dashed at the door. The man | applauded “ Nos Intimes,” asidid the noble dowagers 
bad only just time to pull the door to ere the and maidens for whom the Lord Chamberlain is as 
infuriated beast was upon him, inflicting a rather 
severe wound upon his hand as he was in the act of 
withdrawing it. The immense power of the animal|one handle to the buffoon during the past year. 
may be judged from the fact that the partition is | The gallery, the Lord Chamberlain should know, is 
constructed of strong boards placed diagonally, so|4ecent, homely, and common-place; it hisses 
as to increase its strength; and therefore the 
animal would have to pass through some half-a- 


dition of awakening activity—a period in which the 
nation shall have been nobly agitated, and the pre- 
sence of a free and haughty audience, are necessary 
to the production and successful. life of the drama. 
The theory is supported by instauces taken from the 
history of all the principal nations of Europe. If 
this be so we have no right to expect that the 
galvanic shocks of periodical Shakespearean revivals 
will impart any life to our effete drama, but must 
resign ourselves to burlesque and spectacle until the 
time comes for a great national stirring. For there 
is much bustle, but little enthusiasm amongst us at 
present, and there is no immediate prospect of a 
great national awakening, unless, indeed, we wake 
up some morning to find ourselves condemned to 
pay a long bill for Alabama claims. How many 
millions would we be content to pay for such a 
national activity as would give us a second Shake- 
speare, and convert us to “a free and haughty 
audience ”’ ? 





The late action of the Examiner of Plays hus 


Aristocracy. 


We hold that the English public is itself its best 
It is doubtful whether it would have 


Mahomet to the Faithful; but it would assuredly 
see nothing amiss in a harmless rhyme or two anent 
some statesmen, who have certainly given more than 


adultery; it has not the patrician sympathy with 
Mdlle. Schneider—but it likes its own satirist, the 
clown, ungagged, and plain-speaking on theatrical 
boards—if it cannot get it at Westminster. 


Poor Examiner! he catches it from all sides: from 


hoist the Government into power. 


to the poor Poles this winter. 


principal towns in Poland. 














one section for mangling the French plays, from 
another section for permitting them. And now, in 
his eagerness to shield the Government from satire 
he rouses the rage of the classes which helped to | in the theatres at allusions to the topics of the day.” 
The unfortunate | We are not aware that political life is very turbulent 
official is doomed to entangle himself, whichever | in England just now, or that a London audience is 
way he turns. 





=== 


refine on cruelty, and provide the music as well as 
the dancing. A few taking titles of dance music 
to be played at these balls would aid in improving 
the occasion. The ‘Kosciusko Mazurka,” the 
‘“‘Shriek of Freedom Waltz,” the ‘ Battle of Prague 
Lancers,” and the “ Sarmatia (partition pour or- 
chestre) Quadrille,” would go a long way in keeping 
the old sores rankling ; and that seems Russia's 
beneficent design. This invitation to caper over 
the recollection of ruin and annihilation, reminds 
one of the ant’s suggestion to the grasshopper in 
La Fontaine’s fable. You are starving, you are 
perishing with cold, you have nothing before you 
but want and death— 

“Eh bien, dansez maintenant !” 





As proprietor and editor of the late London Scots- 
man, Mr. Archibald Forbes denies the authority of 
that paper for Mr. James Grant's assertion that 
Lord Chancellor Campbell criticised ‘Romeo and 
Juliet” as a new play. Mr. Forbes says: ‘‘ Having 
gone carefully over a copy of the London Scotsman 
of the date named by Mr. Grant, I find in its columns 
nothing affording a scintilla of corroboratiou of the 
assertion which he puts forward. There is the bare 
mention of Lord Chancellor Campbell’s name in the 
course of a notice of Miss Martineau’s ‘ Biographical 
Sketches,’ but not a syllable of comment or anecdote 
of any kind whatsoever regarding that eminent 
Scotsman. I wonld send for your inspection the 
copy I have examined, but that is in a bound file.” 
It will thus be noticed how the “ authorities " fall 
away when analysed, and we have no doubt the 
“fact” would also melt into thin air if rigorously 
examined. Thus the case stands at present. Mr, 
Grant accuses the late Lord Campbell of preposterous 
ignorance as regards Shakespeare. Challenged as 
to his facts, Mr. Grant falls back upon somebody 
else who said so, and professes to have been at the 
pains to examine the statement several times to 
make sure that he was quoting accurately. And now 
this third person utterly denies having made any 
such statement. Mr. Grant owes it to himself to 
make some sort of explanation. 





Those English Liberals who are fluent in con- 
demning the oppressive institutions of Prussia— 
feudal system, military despotism, and the like— 
are possibly unaware that in one respect feudal 
Prussia enjoys more liberty than free England: she 
has a more unfettered stage. In the Berlin theatres 
personages may be caricatured without even a 
warning from the Censor. Prince Bismarck is strong 
enough to endure dramatic allusions, and his 
toleration has set the example to other ministers. 
A correspondent writes: ‘You sometimes see them 
sitting in the stalls and laughing at their own por- 
trait. Bismarck himself has not much time or 
thought left for the theatre, and when he goes he 
exclusively patronises the Opera. But if he should 
like to become acquainted with himself on the stage, 
he can just now go to a popular theatre, where they 
are playing ‘ An Hour with Prince Bismarck.’ The 
Aristophanic spirit has found its way to the Berlin 
stage, and, as far as one can see at present, no harm 
is done. But, it is true, the time is politically a 
quiet one here, as it never was before. Party strife 
—in the Catholic Church excepted—has almost 
wholly subsided, People are in the mood to laugh 


less to be trusted with a topical allusion than a 
Berlin public. It seems however that we are to be 


A State invitation a la danse is being accorded shown the way in all things by Prussia. She hag 


In 1772 the first | taught us national organization, andnow she teaches 
partition of Poland took place ; in memory of which | yg how to enjoy freedom. 


the Poles have determined to abstain from pleasure 
on this centenary anniversary, and neither give 
parties nor attend them. Such a peaceful demon- 
stration, however, appears far too dangerous to the 
Russian Government, and their officials have re- 
ceived directions to give great public balls in all the} music. Church and State in all extraordinary 
To these delightful | seasons of festivity rely upon music as the one 
assemblies the unfortunate Polish ladies and gentle- | thing needful to add solemnity and significance 
men will be summoned by that kind of soft, per-|to the jubilant ceremonial. 
suasive invitation, peculiar to despotic governments. | endows the worship with its prominent joy, that 





THE NATIONAL “LAUS DEO.” 


No nation on great occasions can do without 


It is music that 





While the Russians are about it, they may as well | intensifies the entire current of the national 
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heart; and from the days of Moses to those of | 
David and Solomon there was no great National 
Thanksgiving without recourse being had to | 
the chief musician, and the employ of as many 
instrumentalists ae could be effectively gathered 
together. The example set by the kingly powers 
in old Palestine has served as the model for all | 
grand Lobgesangs from the earliest days of the 
Christian Church down to the last high service | 
in the Cathedral at Paris, when the famous chef 
@cuvre of Mozart was called into requisition to | 
give heightened expression to the prayer of 
peace and light for the dead. 

Next month there is to bo high service in St. 
Paul's Cathedral—a thanksgiving function on | 
the part of tho nation for the deliverance of the| 
august Heir to the Throne from his late grievous 
sickness and merciful restoration to his wonted 
health. There is precedent in the metropolis for 
such an order of worship, seeing that the great 
grandfather of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales— 


George 


III.—ordered a service of memorial 
for like mercies received to be held in our 
Metropolitan Cathedral—a service which the 
then reigning monarch attended and took part 
in,—a service celebrated with all due pomp and 
magnificence, and in which as a matter of course 
—a shecr necessity—singing and playing on 
instruments formed the most striking and ab- 
sorbing portion. We have no Handel in our 
midst to do aa he did—choose the right words; 
make the right music; add on trumpets to trum- 
pets, bassoons and obouws to bassoons and oboes; accu- 
mulate kettle-drums upon double drums and double 
double drums; with violas and basses, serpents, 
and trombones, “ tutti’’ a term by which he meant 
as many as the orchestra would contain. But 
we havo his music—his immortal Te Dewm—the 
grandest of all musical praise-songs. And on this 
forthcoming grand festal day it may not be im- 
proper or out of season to suggest that this noble 
composition should be given in accordance with 
the Handel spirit, and that it be invested with 
all that additional brilliancy and power which the 
inventors of a century and a half bring to our 
hand. ‘The out-of-door procession will no doubt 
be as fine and imposing as court and military 
state can possibly make it; but the culminating 
point will be ‘‘ let God be thanked” in the sacred 
temple itself—and here should be the real offer- 
ing of art and devotion—of praise and thanks- 
giving. The musical service ought to be the best | 
representation of the state of worship-music in | 
this country, and given in such temper and spirit 
as must affect the ‘hearts of all present and| 
justify the propriety of using high art music in a | 
grand and unusual ceremonial of this kind. 
There are those who contend that the orchestra— 
tho stringed instruments—the shawms, sacbuts, 
and trumpete—the harps, oboes, and clarionets— 
are all out of place in the Courts of the 
Lord. Now is the season to enlighten the 
unbeliever, and to let him know that huwever 
delightful may be the employ of the orchestra in 
the theatre, the ball-room, and the concert hall, its 
real home is the sanctuary, and its chief end is 
the intellectual and wsthetical clothing it gives to 
the offices of praise and prayer. 








It has Jong been 
paramount in the service of sensuality; as the 
handmaiden to superstition it has never lacked 
patronage: now then let it come into our grand 
cathedral in all its gentleness and purity, ite 
force, might, and majesty; and in its own way 
demonstrate how truly needful it is for our own 
pleasure in keeping this national jubilee; and if 
80 how requisite and proper as the foremost means 
of gladdening and making joyous “the offering” 
rendered to the Giver of the great favour and 
blessing the nation so freely, thankfully, and 
universally desires to acknowledge. We need no 
manufacture of ‘the Fagotto grosso,” the bassoon 
of sixteen feet high, made under Handel's direction 
for Mr, John Frederick Lampe, and which John 
Ashley attempted to play upon at the Handel 
Festival at Westminster Abbey in 1784, five 


a a 











years before the Thankegiving Day commanded 





by George III. ; nor do we wish for songs accom- 
panied in Handel’s bold and daring way, by flutes, 
oboes, bassoons, trumpets, harps, viol di gamba, 
theorbo, kettle-drums, four horns, together with 
the usual allowance of violins, violas, _vio- 
loncellos, and double basses. In one opera 
song Handel employed four trumpets and an over- 
flow of kettle-drums; andin his overture to the Fire- 
work music he brings in twenty-four oboes, twelve 
bassoons, nine trumpets, nine horns, three pairs 


| of kettle-drums, a serpent, and double-bass. And 


on another occasion, at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn, 
there was a presentation of an orchestra, consist- 
ing of twenty-four bassoons, four double basses, 
horns, trombones, trumpets, and kettle-drums to 
match, besides the extraordinary use of the 
stringed band. If such was the feeling of 
Handel for due effect in his small theatre, what 
would he not demand for this grand day in St. 
Paul's, and for this high and solemn festival? 
To expend thousands of pounds on seats and 
carpets and such like furnishings; to pay car- 
penters and upholsterers without stint or murmur 
is one thing; but to cut down the conductor to a 
limited program, to economise with choir and 
orchestra would indeed be a grief and sorrow. 
There has never yet been gathered together an 
orchestra of sufficient power to rightly and fully 
wake up the grand reverberatious of our Metro- 
politan Cuthedral. Westminster Abbey has had 
its great day and tide of sound; St. Paul's 
Cathedral never. Who can conceive the joy of 
the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel sung by the 
Handel festival choir—such as assembles in the 
Crystal Palace—in the dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral? And what difficulty would there be in 
doubling both orchestra and choir, twice the 
power of the Crystal Palace harmonic gather- 
ing? There cannot be a volume cf sound too 
great for fhis magnificent church. Again, 
in most of Sebastian Bach’s festal church music 
there is a marvellous use of the trumpets; these 
instruments taking many of the passages com- 
monly assigned to the violins. ‘The trumpet ina 
cathedral is like so much sunlight, and a little of 
tho military score may be permitted for such a 
high ceremonial as is contemplated. At Rome 
the old masters in counterpoint became such 
adepts in choral compositions as to write Te 
Deums and Glorias for ten, twelve, sixteen, 
twenty, and twenty-four choirs of four parts each ; 
and the seats for the singers were carried round 
and up the dome, until the dome from floor to 
roof was a veritable blaze of congregational song. 
Now that our cathedrals are no longer charnel 
houses—receptacles of the dry bones and fossils 
of defunct art in song and service—now that they 
are teeming with the life of earnest sympathy and 
conscious desire to fulfil their all of duty and 
good—now that St. Paul’s especially has awoke 
from its long sleep—that there is the shaking up 
of skeletons and the reclothing of the long-buried 
anatomies—how desirable is it—how imperiously 
necessary is it, that the present occasion be seized 
as a noble starting point—as the season to reveal 
to the nation the new conception of strength and 
majesty in worship, and of that manifestation of 
real joy of which hitherto all our musical services 
in high places have shown little or nothing? In 
these days we give small thought to the great 
outbursts of song—of noise, as Bishop Horsley 
translates the old Hebrew word song. ‘ Come,” 
says the Bishop, ‘let us sing unto the Lord: let 
us make a thundering noise unto the strong One, 
our Saviour.’ Buta few short weeks since, the 
whole nation—nay our great Empire in its entirety 
—was in solemn fear, bowed to the dust; and the 
hearts of those who were imagined to be without 
heart were stilled at the dark and dreary prospect 
before us. The cloud has been removed, all fears 
chased away, the conflict is over, and nothing 
remains but the pure bright joy of thanksgiving. 
In our sorrow upon sorrow we looked upward to 
One whose kingdom is above all for help and 
release; and now with lightened and grateful 
spirits we must make our grand church resound 


—<—_—__==— 


with our triumphant burst of praise, seeing wo 
have passed from night to day, from grief to 
gladness, from supplication to thanksgiving. YH, 
who laid motionless by the side of that dark rive, 
which all conceived he was about to pass, from 
whom the last hope seemed gone, will we trast 
be the central figure in this approaching high 
ceremonial ; he who may justly say “ the snares of 
death compassed me round about, and the sorrows 
of the grave gat hold upon me,” may also well say, 
‘‘T was in misery, but the gracious Giver of Lifg 
has he]ped me; He inclined His ear unto me, hath de. 
livered my soul from death, and I will pay my vows 
in the sight of all His people, even in the courts 
of the House of the Lord.” The day will be ong 
of national confession that ‘‘ His mercy endureth 
for ever ;” and the sacrifice of thanksgiving should 
be such as we are pleading for. It is nota pro. 
cession merely of the passing hour—the stream of 
gorgeous colour from palace to cathedral—but it 
is the commemoration worship-service, the en. 
gagement of hearts and voices in high and holy 
joy; and if the affection, the gratitude, the 
praise, be not in the cathedral on this memorable 
day, nothing will be rightly accomplished. There 
must be breadth, grandeur, strength, power, to 
warm the temper and wake up the voice; and to 
effect this there must be some certain and 
glorious order of arrangement. All will recollect 
the miserable failure of the great day of the 
interment of our illustrious War Chief, a tribula- 
tion that followed the want of forethought, and 
utter misconception of the grandeur and size of 
our Metropolitan Cathedral. That day was a 
costly day, but the offerings were all outside the 
sanctuary. Now let the heart’s adoration be given 
inside this splendid fane, and let the Lobgesang 
be commensurate with its cause; and the tribute 
brought be such as becomes a great and thankful 
nation to offer. Much as we plead for the employ 
of the grand orchestra, we plead still more 
strongly for the human voice; and if the voice of 
the natign is to be represented, the choral power 
should be at least all that London can give us. 





THE PITCH QUESTION REVIVED, 





At atime when musical matters are not a little 
dull, the exhumation of our old friend “ Pitch” 
is really a topic to be grateful for. If we could 
believe this revival would produce a salutarily 
fierce controversy in which everybody should lose 
his temper and vilipend his opponents all round, 
our obligation to Pitch would be increased as a 
real benefactor to the profession in tame times; 
but we have no such hope. Controversialists will 
not come forward. Even the eminent basso, Mr. 
C. H. J. Bishenden (do we quote the initials 
right ?) is not impelled to assert his ‘‘ Ego et regina 
mea,” himself and Christine Nilsson. Why this 
lack of controversial spirit? Is it that all autho- 
rities are at one on the desirability of altering 
the “abnormal diapason ” and making it a normal 
one? Does the meeting at the Albert Hall of 
Saturday represent the true feeling of the pro- 
fession at large? ‘There, we are told, was only 
one dissentient to the unanimity of the council, 
Benedict, Boosey, Cole, Fitzgerald, John Hullah, 
Macfarren, Pauer, Pitman, Rividre, Seymour 
Egerton, were convinced with many more. True 
the object of the meeting was not to dethrone 





English pitch or English no-pitch, but merely to 
adopt a standard for the competing instruments 
at the Exhibition of this year. A standard being 
advisable to place the competitors on a fait 
footing, it becauwe a question what standard 
should be adopted—that of Paris or that of 
Stutgard, or what? and a council of authorities 
was calléd to decide. But the moral effect of 
such a deliberation is evidently not intended to 
stop here. It is meant to influence the general 
condition of pitch in England ; and we may expect 
to see another effort made to ensure the reception 
of the Society of Arts’s tuning-fork, which vibrates 





528 times ina second when C is sounded, The 
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reciprocity between the Society of Arts and the 
South Kensington Commissioners explains the 
preference of the latter for the Society’s diapason 
over the French pitch, which is 522. There is no 
other reason why 522 should not have been taken, 
gave that the Society prefer 528, the Stutgard 
pitch. But if we must alter, why not conform to 
the standard of a powerful neighbour and music- 
factory, a land which gives us operas and singers 
too? a standard, morcover, fixed by the advice of 
Meyerbeer and Rossini among other eminent 
authorities ? 

We have, however, no expectation of any con- 
formity—at all events of conformity which shall 
be general. So long as free will is permitted and 
competition exists, so long will rival makers 
endeavour to obtain brilliancy for their instru- 
ments by a high pitch. The Commissioners may 
recommend a certain standard; Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, the Hon. Seymour Egerton, and the rest of 
the advisers may counsel 522; but they have no 
means of fercing the adoption, save in the especial 
case of admissions to the Exhibition. In France 
it was a different matter: the Emperor took 
advice, then willed, and it was done. The 
nilitary bands and the Opéra would of course be 
affected at once by the imperial mandate; while 
the Thédtre Italien, and Opéra Comique as 
receiving subsidies, would hasten to comply. 
This naturally gave the example to all the lesser 
organisations, and a revolution followed as a 
matter of course. But in England we lack the 
despot who shall enforce an alteration. Our two 
operas are beyond State control, save and except 
Mr. Donne’s tinkering of an occasional libretto. 
Pitch not involving a moral question, and not 
threatening the peace of mind of Mr. Lowe, lies 
out of even a Censor’s reach. The military bands 
are to be got at by governmental authority, but 
then this authority is not a South Kensington 
Commission, and is not one likely to accept 
the interference of another branch of the 
public service. For South Kensington to 
ask the Horse Guards to tune down their 
bands, would have much the same effect as 
if Gwydyr House advised the Admiralty economy 
in the use of tar. It is just the competing efforts 
of the military instrument-makers which have 
fostered the present pitch, and they are not 
likely to sacrifice brilliancy out of deference to 
the Society of Arte. As for the large choral 
societies, some of them have already tried a 
reduced pitch and have abandoned it as a bad job, 
Everybody recollectg the revolt a short time ago, 
headed by Mr. Sims Reeves and sustained by Mr. 
Barnby's choir. A very short trial brought the 
insurgents back to the old practice; and they are 
not likely to repeat the experiment. Thus there 
are many reasons against and scarcely one in 
favour of the likelihood of this recommendation of 
Suturday’s meeting succeeding beyond the exact 
limit of its cffice. It will of course be able to fix 
the pitch to which competing instruments must 
be tuned to be admitted into the International 
Exhibition. Beyond this we do not think it will 
extend; and the Society of Arts tuning-forks 
will in all probability continue to lie on the 
Society's shelves. 

In arriving at one certain standard three things 
are to be considered. First: For calculation and 
the convenience of mathematicians the standard 
number should be one which will easily divide; 
and the old 32, which multiplies into 512, is one 
which has worked well, and cannot readily or con- 
veniently be supplanted. Secondly : If for choral 
music, the stave settles the difficulty. The stave 
says, F below for the lowest bass sound, and G 
above for the highest soprano. If the Soprani are 
tosing A for G the basses will get some ease, the 
tenors may possibly be distressed at times, the 
altos will be turned into mezzo-sopranos, and a 
constant struggle put upon the sopranos. 

So long as there is the orchestra to aid in great 
choral works, the strain may be unperceived, but 
when such choral combinations as the Mass in D 





the effect. Gand Aare made A and B, and the 
result is a scream. Again, in solo music, our high 
pitch compels us to transpose the French songs 
for the drawing-room, for English girls cannot 
command the ordinary printed register of the 
French social music. Prudence and Experience 
both say, therefore cleave to the old standard, 
and don’t go much beyond 512. 

Thirdly : If the instruments be considered, the 
solo players on instruments should have a word 
on the question. The great European artists say 
—don’t take an outside pitch; for if so, as we 
move about we shall have to alter our instruments 
or use others, and this latter case we cannot adopt. 
Much variation in pitch would shut up the great 
oboe, flute, and ‘clarinet players, worry the 
executants on the brass instruments, and disturb 
the concerto violinist’and artists of his tribe. In 
regard to the organ, that follows the vocal pitch ; 
as to the piano, this depends upon the manu- 
facturer, the size of fhe instrument, the size of 
the strings, and the other portions of the instru- 
ment. .The English piano can be made so as to 
destroy the great continental performer, offering 
him a touch and tone he cannot grapple with. 


The point is then to fix upon either the old 
512 or some small advance. We have been using 
538, the French 522, and this conclave at South 
Kensington orders 528. ‘This disturbs Paris, 
London, the military bands, the vocal stave, and 
the mathematician for no reason whatever that 
we can see. The French have a good pitch, the 
Napoleonic—why make a variation without 
reason? Weare too high, and must come down, 
but in so doing it is hardly worth while to fall 
into the arms of Stutgard. 





IVAN TOURGUENIEFF. 


“There is nothing new under the sun’’—‘ No! 
nor under the grandson,” was George Selwyn’s ready 
repartee.—When quoting last week from the Gazette 
Musicale of Paris, the announcement of the death of 
the charming Russian novelist, I suggested that some 
mistake might have been made, as to his age ;— 
unprepared, as one well might be, for such entire 
falsification of the facts as proved to be the case. In 
a letter from Madame Viardot, received a day or two 
since, I am assured that her friend and collaborator, 
M. Tourguenieff is alive and well;—that the M, 
Tourguenieff whose death was recorded, was a distant 
relation of the author; and stranger still, that he 
died four months ago.—In tlie face of a blunder so 
amazing as this, made in an artistic journal of Paris, 
regarding one now actively occupied in the artistic 
life of the city—who can wonder if some of us fail 
to put faith in any testimonies of appearances and 
identifications belonging to past years—such as are 
now opposed to each other by the prejudiced and 
interested partizans on either side in this Tichborne 
Case.—There is much to be said regarding the 
authenticity of evidence, which must be known to 
none so well as to Judges, Attorneys-General and 
Solicitors-General—and from which, in the interest 
of litigation—which is not, alas! precisely equivalent 
to the discovery and maintenance of Truth—they 
appear professionally resolute not to say. 


Henry F, Cuorury, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sia,—I have just read, with much interest, the 
biographical notice of M. Ivan Tourguenieff, which 
Mr. Chorley has contributed to the columns of the 
Orchestra. But there is oné inaccuracy in it which, 
I am sure, Mr. Chorley will be glad to see corrected. 
M. Ivan Tourguenieff is not at all dead, but is on 
the contrary alive and in good health, The M. 
Tourguenieff who died lately, was M. Nicholas 
Tourguenieff, the author of “ La Russie et les 
Russes.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


W. R. 8. Rarsron. 
[Our correspondent will see that he has been 





by Beethoyen are given, the high pitch destroys 


REMARKS ON NOTATION, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sm,—Admitting that musical notation is rather 
obscure, is it useful to parade it unless an improved 
system be suggested? Mr. Lunn does not attempt 
to do this, indeed he seems to have no idea of the 
difference between melodious and harmonious inter- 
vals. The unsettled principle of intervals has led 
to many grammatical blunders in notation, and it 
has misled many in their treatment of modulation. 
But notation is not to blame for this, it is therefore 
better to have reasonable rules in notation before 
finding fault with it. Modulation would be crude 
indeed if, for instanee, G flat and F sharp were 
always changing their pitch. What an extra- 
ordinary effect would exist if in a concerto the 
stringed instruments changed the pitch of these 
notes while the pianoforte did not ! 

Practically then, this idea is useless, and aurally 
it is unimportant. Mr. Lunn’s idea respecting the 
difference of keys is correct: Mozart composed his 
most vigorous overture in FE flat, and in the same 
opera—"' Die Zauberflite ’—appears one of his most 
touching airs in E natural; yet musicians will 
persist in thinking the former key is soft and the 
latter brilliant, whereas this matter is wholly deter- 
mined by the character of the musie and not of the 
key. 

I hope Mr, Lunn will not consider me to bea 
‘*fretful stranger” for whatever I approve of in his 
letters, it will give me pleasure to acknowledge.—I 
am, Sir, yours obliged, G. F, Fuowrns, 








OPERA BOUFFE ADAPTATIONS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—Perhaps you would have the kindness to 
inform me on a subject which has for some time 
puzzled me, as well as others at the same time, and 
that is, Why some of the best scenes and points in 
the English versions of “ La Belle Héltne” and 
“ Grand Duchess”’ have been entirely left out and 
ignored? For instance, in the first-named opera, 
the play-scene (second act) one of the most 
comic scenes in the piece, is omitted, as well 
as the amusing dialogue between Philocumus and 
Calchas at the commencement of the first act; also, 
some comic business in the third act, after the trio 
of the kings, when, as in the original version, 
Menelaus discovers something in’ his eye, and from 
which Calchas draws forth a straw nearly a yard in 
length, & la Toole in ** Aladdin IT.” 

These are only some of the omissions; I could 
mention at least twice as many more, 

Surely it is not because the piece is too long that 
it has been so mutilated; it is evidently not long 
enough, as a short piece is always performed before it 
as a lever de rideau. Neither can it be that these 
points omitted are in any way obscene, or could 
shock the public taste ; as for example some parts of 
the second act, which have been toned down 
and modified, and justly so too, as the original of 
them would certainly shock an English audience, 

Also in the *‘ Grand Duchess” the original scene 
at the commencement of the second act, in which 
the Maids of Honour appear, bas been most unac- 
countably left out; thus depriving the opera of one 
of its brightest scenes. 

Some of the costumes in ‘La Belle Hélene,” 
especially that of Paris, was a lamentable imitation 
of the original, if imitation it could be called, bearing 
about as much resemblance to Dupuis of the 
Vari¢tés at Paris, as that of a Piccadilly swell to the 
“ Blue Beard” at Covent Garden. But this of 
course is a secondary consideration to omissions in 
the text. 

Not wishing to trespass on your valuable space, 
and enclosing my card,—I am, Yours truly. 

An Apuinen or OrrenbAcn, 

Dublin, Jan. 24, 1872. 





ANOTHER ILLUSION DESTROYED, 


The asserted power of music over snakes threatens 
to go the way of all fond beliefs ; a ruthless scepti- 








anticipated.—Eb. ] 


cism is destroying another pleasing illusion, If 
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late experiments are to be believed, snakes are 
scornfully indifferent to the most captivating 
melody in existence; and not only that, but they 
absolutely refuse to be charmed at all. The Madras 
Mail boldly asserts that snake-charmers are a set of 
impostors, who bring concealed snakes along with 
them, when they profess to fetch the desiderated 
serpents out of their holes. Snakes (having had 
their fangs extracted) are put into separate bags, 
and the mouth closed bya slip-knot. This bag is 
then fastened to the string which all natives wear 
round the waist with the mouth downwards. When 
the expectant attention of the spectators has been 
worked up to the right pitch of plastic credulity the 
charmer stoops down, and sweeps up bits of grass 
and earth with the right hand, and simultaneously 
the slip-knot is drawn by the left hand. The right 
hand is brought up with a swoop, and meets the left 
from which the snake is passed into the right, which 
then flourishes the reptile in the face of the terrified 
but admiring spectators. The operation is one of 
the most perfect pieces of sleight-of-hand that one 
could wish to witness. The Madras Mail describes 
a bit of serpent-charming in which the impostors 
were detected and confessed. 


Two snake-charmers were sent for, and on their 
assuring us that the appearance of our garden 
indicated the presence of snakes, permission was 
given them to charm our reptiles out of their holes. 
One of the men set to work, and in a few minutes 
his face lightened up with the satisfaction of success. 
He had discovered a snake. The party were called 
round, and shown the snake in the hole. As 
Theodore Hook persuaded a London mob that the 
lion on Northumberland House wagged its tail, 
so did this man by determined asseveration make 
some of us believe that we actually saw the snake 
in the hole. Being satisfied that the snake was 
there, the charmer was told to proceed. In an in- 
stant he seized the snake, pulled it out of the hole, 
and threw it on the ground. Nothing could have 
been more convincing; for, having watched the 
man most closely, we were all confident that the 
snake had not been let loose in the first instance. 
It was certainly very strahge. But scepticism, how- 
ever, had a place in the ranks of our party, and as 
some did not believe their eyes, the charmers were 
directed to make another search. Before com- 
mencing the men were examined; their clothes and 
turbans were opened, and shaken, but, on request- 
ing to be allowed to wear them as a protection 
against the attacks, they were permitted to resume 
their clothing. They started afresh, and nothing 
could have been fairer and more above-board. They 
smiled at our incredulity, and asserted that to prove 
they were not mere jugglers, they would catch more 
snakes, which of course they did. Scepticism, how- 
ever, still had its doubts, notwithstanding the clear 
evidence presented to the sight. Another trial was 
made, and when one of the charmers was some 
little distance from his basket he was rushed upon, 
and seized by the sceptics, who wanted to examine 
his clothing with their own hands. The rogue cried 
for mercy, and begged to be spared the humiliation 
of being forcibly stripped. ‘ No quarter,’ was the 
reply that he was met with. He then confessed 
that his trade was deception, and that he would 
show before ‘“‘our very eyes’ how he caught the 
snakes. A complete circle being formed around, 
having just sufficient room for him to swing his arms 
in, he produced from the midst of us a huge cobra 
seven feet long! Scepticism was triumphant, and 
the much injured charmer looked as most impostors 
do when their tricks are discovered. 


After this we abandon our belief in serpents as a 
musical race. We believe they have no more 
appreciation of harmony in them than has Pater- 
familias who slumbers peacefully during the forty- 
minutes’ Andante of Op. 224 at the Monday 
Pops. 





THE GASSIERS, 





Cuba bas proved a place of fatal omen to more 
than one singer. There it was the fever snatched 
away Virginia Lorini a prima donna whose 
facility of vocalisation was well reputed across 
the Atlantic; and Amodio, a baritone, died there 
also. We lately recorded, also, the death by 
fever, in Havana, of Gassier, another baritone of 
rare merit and great popularity. M. Gassier’s 
chief successes were as William Tell and as Don 


Giovanni, and in the latter part he exhibited a 








vivacity and spirit which made him without a 
rival in the character. Few singers have given 
such a dashing portraiture of the dissolute hero 
of Mozart’s great opera. In “ William Tell” 
Gassier always made a great effect in the aria 
(with violoncello accompaniment) which Tell sings 
to his son before shooting the apple from his 
head. In “ Ernani,” ‘ Trovatore,” ‘* Sonnambula,”’ 
and other standard operas he was also deservedly 
admired. 

Mdme. Gassier died several yearsago. She was 
a bright fascinating Spanish woman, with a sweet 
clear voice, most admirably cultivated. In Italy, 
as well as in this country, she was long a favourite 
singer, and in parts demanding a call on only the 
lighter emotions, and admitting of vocal display, 
she was always most fascinating. Her Amina 
in ‘* Sonnambula” was a delicious performance, 
and her Rosina was equally excellent. By her 
brilliant execution she gave here a_ great 
popularity to the ‘ Venzgngo Waltz,” which she 
warbled to perfection. But singing birds die as 
surely as they who have no voice. ‘The 
daughters of music are brought low;” and the 
recollection of the sweet singers of the past—of 
Bosio, of Grisi, of the Gassiers and their tuneful 
race is like the faint strains of a sweet echo 
dying imperceptibly away. In a very few years 
their names will be but a mere tradition in the 
history of song. 





MRS. APHRA BEHN. 





There has been recently advertised in some of the 
journals a reprint of the works of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
a lady of whom Pope wrote under the poetical name 
of Astrea— 

‘* The stage how loosely does Astrea tread, 
Who fairly puts her characters to bed ;” 
and of whom critics tell us she wrote seventeen 
plays, the licentiousness of which was disgraceful 
to her sex and to the age which tolerated the per- 
formance of them; and yet she was buried in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, admission to which 
was denied to the ashes of the illustrious Byron. The 
lady in question was of a good family in Canterbury, 
of the name of Johnson, and was born in the reign of 
Charles I. Her father, through the interest of 
Lord Willoughby, a relation, being appointed 
Lieutenant-General of Surinam, embarked with 
his family for the West Indies, taking with him 
Aphra, who was then very young. The father 
died at sea, but the family arrived safely at Suri- 
nam, and remained there for some time, during 
which time Aphra gained the acquaintance of the 
American Prince Oronooko, whom she made the 
subject of a novel, subsequently dramatised by 
Southern. On her return to England, she mar- 
ried Mr. Behn, a merchant of Dutch extraction, 
bnt was probably a widow when selected by 
Charles II. as a proper person to acquire intelli- 
gence on the Continent during the Dutch War. 
She accordingly took up her residence at Antwerp, 
where she engaged in gallantries for the good of 
her country, and it is said that by means of one of 
her admirers she obtained advice of the intention 
of the Dutch to sail up the Thames, which she 
transmitted to England. This intelligence, though 
true, being discredited, she gave up politics and 
returned to London, and devoted herself to intrigue 
and writing for support; and, as she had a good 
person and much conversational talent, she became 
fashionable among the men of wit and pleasure of 
the time. She published three volumes of poems 
by Rochester, Etheridge, Crisp, and others, with 
poetry of her own. Besides her plays, she was the 
authoress of a couple of volumes of novels, and of 
love letters between a nobleman and his sister-in- 
law. There is no accounting for tastes, but cer- 
tainly in th’s age we should have thought there had 
been no need to revive the memory and to republish 
the works of Mrs. Aphra Behn. That such works 
can be reprinted and sold at pleasure, is a comment 
in itself on the use of the office of Dramatie 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 179. 





Musicau InstRUMENTS. 
A Meeting fully attended by upwards of seventy 
representatives of the leading manufacturers of 
Musical Instruments in the United Kingdom wa, 
held in the East Theatre of the Royal Albert Hay 
on Saturday last at twelve noon to consider what 
musical pitch should be recommended to Hey 
Majesty's Commissioners for adoption with regarg 
to the recitals which will be given during the 
Exhibition upon those instruments accepted for 
exhibition. 
The following members of the Musical Committee 
attended: the Lord Gerald Fitz Gerald, the Hon, 
Seymour Egerton, Mr. Frank Morrison, Mr, Alan 
Cole, and there were also present Sir Julius Bene. 
dict, Mr. John Hullah, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Herr 
E. Paner, Mr. W. Ganz, Mr. Pitman, Mr. J. Reviere, 
&c. &c, and other gentlemen representing Foreign 
Commissions. 
Mr. John Hullah was voted to the chair, 4 
discussion ensued in which gentlemen representing 
the firms of Messrs. Broadwood, Henry Brinsmead, 
Distin & Co., Boosey & Co., Bevington, Kohler, 
Forster took part. 
Mr. Macfarren then moved that Her Majesty's 
Commissioners should be recommended to adopt 
the musical pitch which the Society of Arts twelye 
years ago suggested for general use, viz. : that of 528 
vibrations to C. 
Sir Julius Benedict seconded this motion, and Mr, 
Ernst Pauer suggested that in the event of its being 
carried a tuning-fork of the pitch proposed should be 
circulated by Her Majesty’s Commissioners not only 
to English but also to foreign manufacturers. 
The motion was then put to the meeting and was 
carried with only one dissentient. 
Captain the Hon. Seymour Egerton and Lieutenant 
EK. G. Clayton R.E. attended on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. 





A DEFENCE OF THE ALBERT HALL, 





At a meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday evening, Major-General Scott, 
C.B., read an explanatory and defensive paper on 
the construction of the Albert Hall to an audience 
which included some of the most eminent architects 
of the day. The President of the Institute, Mr. 
Thomas Henry Wyatt, occupied the chair. There 
was a variety of illustrative diagrams on the walls, 

General Scott said that what the building would 
have been if Captuin Fowke had lived long enough 
to mature his design could not be fairly judged. 
The data prescribed for guidance were these:—l. 
That the building should be of oval form and 
accommodate 6000 or 7000 persons; 2. That the 
interior arrangements should consist of an arena 
which might be used as a promenade or exhibition, 
some ten or twelve rows of seats above the 
arena arranged in the form of an amphitheatre, 
two or three tiers of boxes above the amphitheatre 
seats, and a great gallery open to the interior of the 
wall, running round the building between the ex- 
terior and interior walls, and top lighted ; 3. That the 
entrances and exits should be arranged like the 
seats on the plan of the old Roman Amphitheatre; 
4. That the facade should be of red brick and 
terracotta dressings; 5. That the whole expenses 
should not exceed £175,000. With these instruc- 
tions he had the advantage of the advice of 4 
committee consisting of Sir W. Tite, Sir M. Dighy 
Wyatt, Messrs. Fergusson, Fowler, Hawkshaw, and 
R. Redgrave, R.A. To each of these gentlemen 
his best thanks were due. At the preliminary 
meeting of the Committee it was suggested that the 
Greek Theatre should be substituted for the 
Roman Amphitheatre as a model. But the 
general form of the latter was considered a fixed 
condition and the existing form of the Hall was 
determined by a careful consideration, experienced 
opinions, and facts relating to acoustics, Whether 
another shape would have enabled an audience to 
hear music better was, of course, a fair question to 
debate. Owing to a modification of Captain 
Fowke’s plan of the Hall, they gained sufficient space 
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seats had been obtained at the expense of 800 
dearer ones. The increased curvature of the sides 
also had advantages as respected the stability of 
the roof. The Comniittee advised the change on 
general, if not on architectural grounds. Something 
of the grandeur of Captain Fowke's proposed arcade 
might have been sacrificed, but this loss, General 
Scott believed, was compensated by their giving to 
the arcade a visibly solid wall to stand on from 
whatever part of the interior it might be seen. The 
yelarium, while acting as a sun screen, imparted to 





Art Copics im our Contemporaries, 


ee 
Tue CENSORSHIP OF PLAyYs. 

Tho Atheneum considers that to prohibit a play 
from being performed in the present day is about 
as much in keeping with the spirit of the age as 
would bs the attempt to roast a Protestant in 
Smithfield. It is worth while for those who are in- 
terested in this question to turn to the speech of 
the Earl of Chesterfield, delivered in the House of 
Lords when Walpole was hurrying into law a Bill 





return waves of sound the desired divergence. It 
had been assumed by some critics that the velarium 
wa invented to cover a defect disclosed by experience, 
but its expediency was discussed by the architectural 
papers in the beginning of 1869, before the roof was 
fixed. Indeed, the idea of covering a building on 
the model of a Roman Amphitheatre with a velarium 
was natural enough. A great collateral advantage 
in point of artificial lighting was gained from the 
white reflecting surface of the velarium. Large 
quantities of lights were absorbed at night by a dark 
glass roof. Their reasons for lining the walls with 
wood were fivefold. It was believed that sound in 
its utmost purity was heard in still open air, and 
that this might be due not only to freedom from 
disturbing reflections but also to the absence of 
causes interfering with its free transmission, and 
checking vibrations isochronous with the vibrations 
of the atmosphere, such as would be interposed by 
draping the walls. Tiled floors gave rise to sharp, 
irritating reflections of sound. The buildings re- 
markable for good acoustic properties had all been 
lined with wood. Among others, there was the 
celebrated Theatre of Parma, in which a low 
tone of voice could be heard at a distance 
of 140 feet. A room sufficiently non-resonant 
for a speaker with ordinary rapidity of utterance, 
and without modulation of the voice, was too dead 
for musical purposes, and the resonance from wood 
was more agreeable than that obtainable from any 
other material. The correction of undue resonance 
was easily accomplished by draping, and it would be 
costly to impart resonance to a building deficient in 
this respect. The fact that the most delicate 
musical sounds were distincily audible, even ata 
distance of 186 feet from the performer, was attri- 
butable in no small degree to the wooden sound 
boards with which the Hall was lined. Listening for 
echoes had much to do with those formerly com- 
plained of in this building. He was not, of course, 
speaking of such distinct echo from the roof as was 
heard in the arena from the Prince of Wales’s voice 
on the opening day. This was occasioned by the 
reflection of the waves of sound from the convex 
glass roof, which the velarium was too thin to 
intercept, and which had been remedied by calen- 


specially directed against Fielding. Some of its 
sentences are fnll of wisdom and point :—‘* One 
of the greatest blessings we enjoy, one of the 
greatest blessings, my Lords, a people can enjoy, 
is liberty ; but every good in this life has its alloy 
of evil—licentiousness is the alloy of liberty. It 
is an ebullition—an excrescence,—it is a speck 
upon the eye of the political body, which I can 
never touch but with a gentle—with a trembling 
hand, lest I destroy the body, lest I injure the eye 
on which it is apt to appear.” Still better, and 
full of humour, is what he says about the value of 
wit as a property. It could scarcely fail to gall 
some of his noble hearers :—‘* Wit; my Lords, is a 
sort of property. It is the property of those that 
have it, and too often the only property they have 
to depend on. It is, indeed, but a precarious 
dependence. Thank God! we, my Lords, have a 
dependence of another kind. We have a much 
less precarious support, and therefore cannot feel 
the inconvenience of the Bill now before us; but 
it is our duty to encourage and protect wit, 
whosoever’s property it may be. ... . 
must own I cannot easily agree to the laying of a 
tax upon wit; but by this Bill it is to be heavily 
taxed—it is to be excised; for if this Bill passes 
it cannot be retailed in a proper way without a 
permit ; and the Lord Chamberlain is to have the 
honour of being chief-gauger, supervisor, commis- 
sioner, judge and jury.” How truthful were the 
anticipations of Lord Chesterfield, let Mr. Bodham 
Donne speak. 


Tae Pircn MEETING. 

The Daily Telegraph cannot but think that if con- 
formity was the whole result contemplated at Satur- 
day’s meeting, unnecessary trouble was taken to 
secure it. Between the French pitch and that of 
Stuttgardt—all others are practically out of the 
race for preference—the difference is so small 
that her Majesty’s Commissioners might, sup- 
posing them capable of so undignified an act, 
have trusted their decision to the gyrations of a 
coin of the realm. Why, then, this gathering of 
musical magnates, unless it occurred to the 
officials of South Kensington that the forthcoming 
Exhibition supplied an opportunity of following 
up the movement begun by the Society of Arts 
twelve years ago? The society and her Majesty’s 
Commissioners are old colleagues, and so intimate 
are the relations still existing between the two 
bodies, that the latter are prepared to sell 
Exhibition tickets to the former at half-price. 
Moreover, it happens that many of the gentle- 


dering and filling up the pores of the cloth of which |e" present on Saturday aided the society in 
the velarium consisted. General Scott, who bore 1859, and that the Stattgardt diapason they then 


Willing testimony to the value of the assistance he 
had received, remarked that although he could not | tient. 


favoured was adopted at the Albert Hall almost 
nnanimously—there being but a single dissen- 
So far as the result of Saturday’s meeting 


givea complete description of the building within | tends to uniformity, it supplies matter for con- 
the time prescribed, he hoped the questions he had | gtatulation. English music has enough of which 


touched upon would raise instructive discussions. 








to be ashamed without continuing before the 
world in a state of muddle, not knowing its own 
diapason. If, however, the result stop short of 


Crornat Comprritions AT THE Crystan Patace.—It | uniformity, we shall only have another pitch 


may not generally be remembered that in the years 


added to the nine or ten employed in this 


1860-61-62, Mr. Curwen organised competitions of | metropolis. 


Tonic Sol-fa choirs at the Crystal Palace and Exeter 


Hall. The fact may be referred to in view of the 


approaching national music meetings. The first of 


Tue Suppzn Deatx or A CLown. 
The Daily News calls up the spectacle of a comic 


the Tonic Sol-fa Competitions was held at the Crystal | ®¢tor going through a farce while his only son 
Palace on September 4th, 1860, and the judges were lies in a coffin at home ; a professed wit dictating 


Mr. John Goss, the late Mr. George Hogartls, Mr. 


from his deathbed jokes for his next publication ; 


Charles Lucas, Mr. Thomas Oliphant, and Mr. James | ® wretched dramatist in a garret, starving amid 


Turle. Choirs from Edinburgh, Staffordshire, Fins- 


a circle of starving children, while he describes 


bury, Brighton, and Bradford competed, each one |SUmptuous feasts and endeavours to fill his pages 
singing a sight-reading test in the common notation | With gaiety and merriment; and remarks that all 
and another in the Tonic Sol-fa, and three pieces of | these tragic contrasts are familiar to the realms 


their own selection. In the following year a similar 


of fiction, but none is so ghastly and so impressive 


competition was held at the Palace, when choirs from | 48 the calamity that overtakes a clown. No story 
Brighton, North Staffordshire, and Hull competed, | of the kind, indeed, could be more painful than 
In 1862 the proceedings were held in Exeter Hall, | that of John Thorogood, or “‘ Johnny Jobne,” as 


and two choirs from London, with others from Staf- | he was called, who was lately eng 


d as clown in 


fordshire and the West Riding of Yorkshire entered | the pantomime in the Shoreditch Theatre. Had 
the lists. The prizes in each case consisted of silken | the victim of this sad catastrophe been engaged 
banners lettered with gold. Great interest was excited | in any other occupation, his unhappy fate would 
by the competitions. The choirs returning to their | have seemed far less painful and shocking. The 
Several localities, were received by crowds of enthu-| fact is that the contrasts in the life of a clown 


Slastic friends, 
Played, and flags waved. 


Processions were formed, bands} have become proverbial; and are so commonly 





brought forward by moralists, humorists, and 





writers of fiction that we fancy something like 
an exaggerated interest and sympathy have been 
created. Novelists have again and again de- 
scribed for us the pitiable circumstances of the 
clown who leaves the stage, where he has been 
amusing thousands with his forced gaiety, to find 
the most crushing miseries of life lying heavily 
on his home. Artists have painted pathetic 
scenes of asimilar nature; and there we behold 
in all its ghastly reality the contrast between the 
hectic fun and gaudy trappings of the theatre, 
and the frightful realities of want, and sickness 
and death. No wonder we should have abundant 
versions of such a fruitful theme from the essayist 
and the painter; and so it has come to pass that 
public opinion naturally associates with the ordi- 
nary business of clown so:nething of a painful and 
pathetic nature, as if behind the quips and 
oddities and gambols of the flaring scene on the 
stage, the eye could pierce the curtain, and 
discover a coffin awaiting the author of all this 
wild merriment. 


Forcrep Batts in Ponanp. 
The Morning Advertiser says:—To centenarise 
the dissolution of one’s mother country gaily is, 
if it be a necessity, the very irony of cruel fate. 
Triumphing in this happy thought, the Russian 
Government has issued directions to its officials to 
give great public balls in all the principal towns 
of Poland. We are thereby forcibly reminded of 
the lying sea-captain in Marryat’s novel, who 
made himself so odious to his officers by his 
outrageous mendacity that, although he kept the 
best of tables, they at last one and all refused 


[| his invitation todinner. “ Dine with me every 


day till further orders,” was the simple but 
peremptory reply. So false, perjured, but alas! 
not fleeting Russia, says to Poland, which does 
not want to dance with her at all, ‘‘Daneoe with 
me every day till further orders; dance till you 
are giddy with the patriot’s rage; peep, botanise, 
dance on your mother country’s grave; dance a 
compulsory hornpipe, till you are goaded to a 
desperate war-dance ; dance while I pipe to you; 
dance till I have a delicious excuse for pecking at 
more of your heart with my eagle’s beak; dance 
friends, Poles, subjects; dance, gentlemen, dance.” 
Certes, far less provocation has in times past 
driven the maddened Poles to revolution. 
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THE PSALTER: 


Witz 


THE CANTICLES 
AND 


PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
FOR POINTED CHANTING, 


BY 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Saget 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Chure 
Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street, 


HAYES, Lyatt-rracs, 8.W. ; & 4, Hannrerta-staser, W.C. 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Ruauyt-staazt, W 


 MOXON’S 
POPULAR POETS. 


—— BOOKS have now taken up an 


excellent position in the favour of the reading Public, 
They are indeed the only series of cheap poetical works having 
any mentee to careful editorship. Amother speciality con- 


sists the Illustrations being from Engra’ on § 
— expressly for the work, and by Artists of Sistinguiahed 
merit, 


The prices are in elegant cloth, 8s. 6d.; morocco antique, 
hag oa } morocco extra, 10s, 6d.; large paper Library Edition, 


BON, Baitea and Prefaced by WIL- 
LIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. [llustrated by FORD 
MADOX BROWN, 


ONGFELLOW. ‘Edited and Prefaced 
by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
J, WILFRED LAWSUN, 


Ill. 
7 a Edited and Prefaced 


by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Illustrated by 
HENRY DELL, 


Iv. 
Saar Edited and Prefaced by WIL- 





= § MICHAEL ROSSETTL. Illustrated by THOMAS 
This Series will be made up by te addition of the grea 


t 
English Poets to 20 volumes, publication of which will be 
duly announced, 


E. MOXON, SON AND CO., 








44, DOVER STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT) 








. . new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 


The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 


It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 


£ d 

4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches; length, 81 inches wu... 8 8 O 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .......ssssesesereees 1010 0 
0 


6 Octaves, in solid an Ash, or Walnut, ee 10 inches ; —— 44 inGhes  ...ccrcccccceceoeeers 18 18 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT. “STREET, LONDON, W. 








CRAMER’S. 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 





The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. S. Hamae, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 


hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart without spring 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road,” 





CRA MER’S “PIANOFORTE GALLERY, | 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS 
PIANETTE, 
‘In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. | 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIARSETTS, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
| £4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 


In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
ebtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which £0 often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a “ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W:' 


CRAMER & CO.’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Kneo 
Action; 5 Octaves. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No, 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


*,* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 


No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 

£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 

Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STRERT, Y: 
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CRAMER &CO.’'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 


|IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £65 5s, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves, 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM., 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator, 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Kight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté, 

And Wind Regulator. 


0. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Exprossion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine, 


6. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops, 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 


Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 


With Knee Action. 


No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSHWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £60. 
Seventeen Stops, 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais, 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. ; 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson, 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois, Bourdon, Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO, LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W,) 
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CRAMER, WOOD AND COS 
LIST OF 


——— —— 


NEW DANCE MUSIC 





SHASON 18'71-2- 





QUADRILLES. 


a &. 
VOKES, The. New Quadrille. Illustrated ..........W.C. Levey 4 0 


As daneed by the celebrated Vokes Family. Instructions for 


| 
| 
| SAPPHIRE, Le. On airs from David's opera. Illustrated 
| 


























dancing accompany the Quadrille. C. Goprrey 4 

FICE WICK, The: Tm kiss coavcvccsceccsve F. Revaturxn 4 0 WINTER WIGEHTS 2 .ccccccccsecses eoeeeeeeO. H. R. Manniorr 4 

Played at the Lyceum Theatre. | INVWERARY Dlustrated .....ceccees césvocéecon CMD aa. « 

LANCERS. 
MERRY OLD TIMES. On Old English Airs cennenre GODFREY 4 0 | RHINE WINE Jodebnet 600060060000000000000000000N0 EE 4 
WALTZES. 
IVANHOE, The. Illustrated ......ceeeeceees C. H.R. Marntorr 4 0 SPIRITUELLE, La. [Illustrated .....see+++eeeee++A. PHILLIPPE 4 
Ey Gs. ONO is 65600 odasdaecedeoeeneee F. Goprrey 4 0 MILDRED. Illustrated.......ccee. inacveeneces saa. 
TRAIT seccccccccccccecsccccscvcccssssoeces Cuartes D’AcE 4 0 I a ot SR oe and het Pe Y 
NILSSON, Christine. Illustrated ........e00. C. H.R. Marriorr 4 0 
GALOPS. 

FOSCO, The. Illustrated PT PPELELELELELELELE TEL G. RIcHARDSON 4 0 | WIND UP. Illustrated eeeeeree + in = eeeeeerserere ote GopFREY 4 

Played at the Olympic Theatre. | EXHILARATING, The ........eee00: inaneneon D. Wits 8 

1 } 

A LEAP FOR LIFE. [Illustrated............ C. H.R. Marroorr 4 0 | BRIGAND, Tho ....00..cccccees TS RE G. Riczanpson 8 
Cameras, TiO. THMMMONEE ccckccnccccceciacsacécecs F. Revaurris 4 0 ‘ G 4 

Played at the Lycewm Theatre. CROSS COUNTRY ....... Coccdecccccecccecces® »»C, GODFREY 
MBGOM-AMD-WMOM, Te obicccicccdcccctcccececdes F. Goprrey 4 0 GLORIOSO, The.s...ssceeeeseeeees eee eeeeeneees HELMSMULLER 3 
BAVARDS, Les, On Offenbach’s cpera.....sseseceececes Srrauss 3 0 RHODERICH DHU........... eeecccccceeceeessOHABLES Diacw 4 

MAZURKAS. 
JEANNETTE, The CeCe ee ee ee ee eeeeee eeoeee C. H. R. Marniorr 3 0 WATT ooici iis dcinvdcccccced0000e0eeecceseensccts 8 
ES. Ws Misc hecinnes ciescacwascoetacecowes M. Junor 8 0 | 
‘ 
SCHOTTISCHE. P O b° E-Aé, 

BAVARDS, Les. Offenbach’s opera ....+.0- pew ened C. Merz 8 0 MISS OR MRS&., The. LIllustrated.....++++++.0. H. R, ManniorT 4 





LONDON : 


CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; 
AND 


LAMBORN COCK & CO., 683, NEW BOND STREET, W, 


a ee 


— | 
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&. 
BAVARDS, Les. On Offenbach’s popular opera....+e+e+eeeARBAN 3 0 


oo ooc.lU€cSo8 6S 


Printed and Published by Janus Swirr, of 55, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-ofice of Swirt & Co, 55, King-street aforesnid.-Friday, Jan, 96th, 187% 
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